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ROYAL CHRISTMAS BOXES, ann NEW YEAR’s 
GIFTS. 


Tere is acurious anecdote of Lord Kingsborough, 
which bears directly upon the subject of our present in- 
quiry. His lordship, we are told, had such a mortal aver- 
sion to the routine of idle ceremony and unmeaning com- 
pliment, which are so lavishly dealt out at this season of 
the year, that he made it an invariable rule and practice 
always to fall ill towards the end of December, and never 
to recover his health till the 17th day of January follow- 
ing. ‘The motive, assigned by his lordship for this extra- \ 
ordinary line of conduct, was the disgust which it must 
occasion to an upright and honest mind, and which he 
himself so strongly felt, to alternately give and receive 
assurances of kindness, friendship, and good will, which 
come solely from the lips, and in which the heart has no 
manner of concern. 

That nineteen out of twenty, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, of the good wishes mutually exchanged between 
individuals of all ranks and ciasses of society, at the 
commencement of a new year, are mere words of course; 
that the proffers of service, and the protestations of friend- 
ship and esteem they hold out, have no foundation what- 
ever in truth, admits not of the shadow of adoubt. What 
in fact can be more sovereignly ridiculous, if viewed in a 
just light, than to hear an expectant heir, who for a series 
of years has been speculating with anxious solicitude on 
the demise of an aged~ kinsman, who, in his view and 
estimation of things, has but too long been an “ incum- 


brance to the ground;”—what, we repeat, can be more 
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6 Royal Christmas-bores. 


farcical and ludicrous than to hear this greedy anticipa- 
tor of bequeathed wealth, with a grave and serious coun- 
tenance, wish his posthumous benefactor a happy new 
year, long life, and increasing health ? What more laugh- 
able than the kind wishes of 2 person, who has the rever- 
sion of a lucrative appointment assured to him, and yet 
with much apparent earnestness inquires after the health 
of actua | occupier and incumbent, for whose death he 
is daily offering up his most fervent prayers, if we believe 
him, to heaven? A younger brother wishes that his elder- 
born may see along succession of happy years ; and the 
daughter in law protests to the parents of her husband, 
that she never missesa day without imploring Providence 
to grant them health, and increase of days! 

Amidst this widely disseminated, and almost universal 
system of deception and hypocrisy, how edifying and 
consoling is it, to see examples of disinterested bounty, 
and liberal interchange of friendly offices, on the part of 
persons moving in the most dignified and exalted sphere 
of life! When her most gracious majesty, our august 
queen, for instance, sendeth protestations of unalterable 
love and attachment to her dear brother, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg Stretz, we may at once be positive that 
her majesty is sincere in her professions; for as much as 
she has no favours to hope for in return ; no advantages to 
look for by way ofrequital. When she sendeth tea and 
cheeses to her illustrious relative, such gifts must neces- 
sarily proceed from genuine sisterly affection, seeing that 
the Duke has it not in his power to make her any ade- 
quate return for her royal munificence. When the belov- 
ed Ferdinand of Spain maketh present tothe holy virgin 
ofa satin petticoat, tlhe work of his own royal hands, 
richly embroidered with gold and jewels, this likewise 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as an act of pure and 
disinterested geverosity, on the part of that enlightened 
monarch. When our own incomparable, and magnificent 
P tinCE-ReGenvt, with matchless liberality, loads with 
sills and favours bis guondam enemy, the ex-emperor of 
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France, when he causeth houses to be built (at the ex. 
pence of John Buill, it is true) for Napoleon’s accommoda- 
tion, and furnishes him with a copious supply of whatever 
is most rare and valuable; who does not behold, in such 
conduct, a truly princely magnanimity of soul? Who 
is not loxt in admiration of such disinterested goodness ? 

Who can contemplate, without kindred sentiments of 
astonishment and applause, the generosity manifested to 
the once formidable, but now prostrate Napoleon, by the 
*‘ magnanimous” Alexander? What rare and unexam- 
pled generosity! what godlike moderation and forbear- 
ance! what a truly christian-like spirit of forgiveness and 
oblivion of injuries, does such a mode of procedure evince! 
In what light Buonaparte himself may view all this liber- 
ality and bounty, it is not for us to decide. If we follow 
up the investigation, and take a review of the conduct 
of the devout Duchess of Angouleme, and her pious lord, 
we shall discover equal cause of exultation and astonish- 
ment. Not that we mean so far to lose sight of truth, as 
to affirm, that the promised present of a silver babe to the 
holy virgin, in the event of her so anxiously-wished-for 
conception and safe delivery of a male child, can lay claim 
to the same disinterested liberality, on the part of the 
duchess, as we iave seen exemplified in the case of our 
most generous queen ; in that of the beloved Ferdinand ; 
nor yet in that of the “ magnanimous” Alexander ; and, 
least of all, in the case of our own magnificent Prince- 
Regent. Yet still the promised offering of the uchess 
is truly liberal and noble! nor can we, for a moment, 
doubt that were her royal highness in more affluent cir- 
cumstances; were she and her illustrious spouse rich, 
and possessed of suflicient means, they would cheerfully 
substitute a babe of gold, in lieu of a silver one / 

The only personage, whom we can justly arraign of a 
want of liberality and of befitting acknowledgment for 
essential services rendered, is John Bull himself. With 
what cruel ingratitude has he repaid the gallantry and 
military deserts of the illustrious Prince of Orange ? What 
requital has he mace to that intrepid warrior for the 
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wounds he has received, for the blood he has shed in the 
good old cause, even in the sacred cause of kings, and le- 
gitimate dynasties? Even the application for the paltry 
remuneration of one year’s pay has been treated with su- 
perciliousness and contempt, and an intimation conveyed 
to his Royal Highness, of new creation, that unless he 
chooses to incur the risque and expence of a journey to 
this country, to cross the seas, repair to London, and 
there submit his claims to the cognizance and inspection 
of the competent board, te has nothing to expect from 
the vaunted generosity and justice of the British govern- 
meut. What effect such a repulse, on the part of the 
ministers of this country, may produce on other august 
personages, placed ina similar predicament with the heir 
presumptive and apparent to the crown of the Nether- 
lands, it remaineth for Time, that great arbiter of human 
destiny, to discover and bring to light! 








INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 


NO. I. 


LerTER FROM AN O_p GERMAN SnurrF Suop- 


KEEPER TO HER BROTHER. 


You may be very sure, my dear broder, dat if de 
vidow vomans, my son de horse soldier, have married, 
sal come here, ve vill make her as happy as ve can. [ 
am obliged to sit now, for I can scarce hobble about, 
being very much plagued vid de corns and bunnions on 
my foots. And ve have got one little country box, 
which I call my Lodge; for vhy, now dat I have got 
before hand so mush, should I stay and spend my money 
in London? Let people’s do and say all vat dey can, 
me no care for all dat. My son, who deals in Welsh 
leeks, sure he spend money enough in town, and every 
where else ; but dat not his own: de people’s of de Bull 
family all pay dat, However, we speak now again of 
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de vidows voman. She sal alvays be velcome to a piece 
of German sausage, and to some sour krout vid us: and 
my old girls and I vill do our best to entertain her. 

I send you by the messenger a leetle tea, and some 
good strong cheese, which vill go a great vay, and which 
you may be eating to my health in de taverns. V_ you 
sal drink de tea, den remember your poor old sister. Now 
ve come back again to de vidows’ voman. People may 
say, perhaps, dat I strain at de gnat and swallow de ca- 
mel, Very vell—me old, me never vas pretty—give me 
snuff, and a good diamond ring; me care not a straw for 
de men, de men never care for me. I love best money, 
snuff, and diamond, meeven vid dem. Sc tell de vidows’ 
voman I keep up ver great appearances—von of my 
daughters-in-law, she be forced to run about here and 
dere, because my darling George he like her not, and she 
talk and laugh vid de men; so tell de vidows’ voman, dat 
her husband, my son, being von soldier, perhaps she 
may see some oders belonging to his troop, come to him; 
she must then run up into her bedchamber, lock herself 
in, and never be seen any. vhere vidout her husband. 
Ve are all old-fashioned folks here, and vill have no speak- 
ing to oder men. Tell her too, dat her husband have got 
some very improper acquaintance; and dat she mus¢ 
never interfere vid any quarrels in de regiment, nor go 
into any alehouse vid my son to talk politics. Neither is 
she to pry into vat those dat support her and me, and all 
my family, areabout. So long as we get plenty of money, 
it is noding to her or her husband, how we get it, 


* * * * * * 


P.S. My son George, he be now engaged in de business 
of pulling down old houses : he spend mush money about 
dat ; but ve tell our good natured friead, Mr. John Bull, 
dat it employ many poor men, and dat also it vill make 
tings look more grand and better. Mr. Bull believe all 
dat, and pay for all—So no more at present, 

From, &c. 
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No Il. 
LETTER TO THE Pope. 
Dear Hoty Faruer! 


Seeing the mighty ascendancy you have acquired over 
the greatest part of my equals, permit mea poor con- 
trite heretic, to assure you of his love and esteem, as like- 
wise of the hearty desire he has on all occasions to obtain 
your favour and approbation. In the first place, Holy 
Father, I am sure you will be pleased to hear, that I 
have got rid of that thorn in my side—my wife; You 
certainly must be aware that poor l’—h—t, like yourself, 
is now infirm and old, therefore I cannot be suspected 
of entertaining a carnal passion forher; my affection for 
this lady owes its rise to her faithful attachment to pope- 
ry, which I will endeavour to strengthen and maintain, 
by a close correspondence with your holiness, and by 
doing you all the good I possibly can. Once my fore- 
fathers were so blind to their own interest as to endea- 
vour to overthrow your power: but depend upon it my 
worthy friends, brothers, and allies, as well as myself, 
have seen into our error, and will now do all we can te 
keep your triple crown from upon your head. 

Farewell, Holy Father! and believe me your firm 
friend, and faithful servant, 


**#f 
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THE MANIAC AT LARGE; 
OR, 
MOMENTOUS HINTS AND QUERIES. 


Addressed to the most serious consideration of all and several 
whom it may concern, 





THE case and treatment of that unfortunate class of 
our feliow-beings, who labour under mental derange- 
ment, and whose malady from motives of general safety, 
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render their confinement necessary, either in our public, 
er our private recepticles for lunatics, have latterly 
strongly excited the notice, as well of the two houses of 
the legislature, as that of the public at large. That many 
an individual has been, and we have but too much cause 
to fear, still remains confined in those gloomy mansions 
of wretchedness, upon a false and spurious charge. It 
would be downright sceptism, if not affectation, to call 
in question, the discussions, which have recently taken 
place on this interesting subject before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the case of certain individuals, against whom 
a statute of lunacy had been taken out, but whom his 
lordship has decidedly pronounced to be of sane mind, 
brings the point at once to issue, aud leaves not a shadow 
of doubt on this melancholy truth. 

But admitting, as we are forced. from irrefragable evi- 
dence and documents to do, that many persons are un- 
justly detained in mad-houses, both public and private, 
on a false and unfounded charge of mental derangement, 
the love of truth and justice compels us to acknowledge, 
that many a crack-brained idiot and madman is suffered 
to walk the streets and rove at large, who richly merits 
to be subjected to incarceration and restraint. Thus, for 
instance, what can we think of a certain amateur enacter 
of plays, whose highest delight consists in exhibiting his 
delectable person to public gaze and ridicule! who, by 
unfair play; by 

‘© Murder most foul, as the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural !” 


nightly murders Romeo, and acts the maniac on the pub- 
lic stage! what opinion (we repeat the question) can we 
form of a person of this description? Must we not set 
him down asa lunatic, as a madman, who ought to be 
encaged, and subjected to a strait-wajstcoat, purging diet, 
and wholesome discipline ? Is it sufficient castigation, suf- 
ficient coercion and punishment, to pelt so incorrigible 
an idiot as this with chesnuts off the boards which he so 
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wantonly prophanes ? Ought he not to be doomed to se 
clusion from society, and to straw, and to the scourge, 
till he be brought back (if haply to bring back a maniac 
so far gone be within the verge of possibility) to his sober 
senses, and effectually cured of his mad pranks? Ought 
not his costly dress, with diamond buttons, to be exchanged 
for a blanket or a rug, and the feathered covering of his 
moon-struck pate for a fool’s-cap ? This, in our appre- 
hension, is a question which admits of no other answer 
than in the affirmative. 

Consigning therefore the acknowledged lunatic, Mr. 
Romeo Coates, to his dungeon and his litter, let us fol- 
low up the enquiry, and in the next place investigate, 
what treatment those deserve, who encourage and abeta 
madman in his insanity? Let us bring to his purgations 
the Brighton-manager, who suffers his board to be thus 
prophaned, and countenances this outrage of all decency 
and moral fitness. Does not conduct such as this (to 
speak of it in the very mildest terms) savour strongly of 
madness; or perhaps of a more heinous and more dis- 
graceful offence? Is it sufficient apology to an insulted 
public for the manager to alledge in his defence. ‘I let 
out my stage to a madman, in order to swell the receipts 
of my house. I encourage the most wanton scenes of 
viot, uproar, and confusion, in order to line my pockets; and 
suffer the most sublime effusions of genius to be turned 
into ridicule and buffoonery, in order to enrich myself, at 
the expence of every fair and honorable feeling.” Are 
excuses such as these—we beg leave to ask to be admitt- 
ed as a competent apology, on the part of an unblushe 
ing and mercenary manager, for the contempt he evinces 
ofhis audience? Ought he not, in strict justice, to be 
doomed to his share and part of the coercion and re- 
straint—for a limited time at least—imposed upon the 
maniac, of whose mad deeds he becomes the willing ac- 
complice? Ought not Mr. ****** to be condemned to 
the same cell, the same strait-waistcoat, the same blanket, 
the same fools-cap, the same straw, and the same whole- 
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some discipline of purgations, for a month at least of 
which the notorious and incorrigible lunatic Coates stand 
so much in need? 

To pursue the subject—instead of Lord B * * ym—re, 
being called up to make a public apology for throwing 
a few chesnuts at the dramatic monkey of the Brighton 
theatre, ought not rather the Brighton manager himself, 
to have been compelled to make public confession of his 
sins, read his recantation, do penance, and throw himself 
upon the mercy of the audience, with promise never to 
offend in like manner again? Or, is every humane and 
generous feeling to be wantonly outraged ; every senti- 
ment of commiseration for the calamities of others, mer- 
cilessly sacrificed on the altar, and at the shrine of cupi- 
dity and sordid interest? A man of generous mind 
revolts at the cruel idea of encouraging an idiot in his 
folly; be rather weeps at the infirmities to which human 
yature is liable, and pities the unfortunate individual te 
whose lot this heavy visitation has been decreed by that 
over-ruling Providence by whose behests, whether of 
mercy or of wrath, we are all ind ssolubly bound, and ia 

reference to whom we are eve. ‘ as clay in the hands of a 
potter!” very charitable man’s motto, on such a point 
should be 


‘* Homo sum, humaui nihil a me alienun puto.” 





—————_—— ——— ra 





NATIONAL SYMPYLOMS, 


——— Co ia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Ruris honorum opuleuta cornu. 





THE new year of 1816 opens under circumstances not 
less surprizing and extraordinary, than apparently favo- 
rable and auspicious. ‘The Temple of Janus, which for 
such a long series of years stood open to the inroads of 
Mars and of Bellona, is now. mirabile dictu'! ounce more 
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shut, and Peace waves her olive branch over this country 
as well as over the continental states of Europe. 

The custom of keeping a National Poet-Laureate to 
celebrate the wonders of the Augustan age of Britain is 
still kept up, nominally speaking, and R. Souruey, Esq. 
boasts the proud appointment. But this post, after the 
example of but too many others, is now become a per- 
fect sinecure. New year and birth day odes no longer 
waft grateful incense to the ears of princes, nor wind up 
national feeling to the highest pitch of frenzy and enthu- 
siasm. Peace and plenty may reign amongst us, but we 
have no Laureate who takes the pains to tell usso. And 
the present long recess is cause that we have for months 
together been unwont to hear the changes rung upon the 
flourishing state of public affairs, and the national pros- 
perity of these realms, either in the chapel of St. Stephen, 
or the illustrious conclave of the House of Lords. A wor- 
thy city baronet of facetious memory, has indeed neglected 
no opportunity of putting us in mind of the vast blessings 
for which we are indebted to the sage councils of his 
Majesty’s ministers, aswell by lis eloquent harangues in 
Common Council, as by the sumptuous and magnificent 
dinners, of which he, incommon with the rest of his bro- 
ther gourmonds, have so copiously partaken, and the ex- 
pence of their city constituents—no less a sum, we are 
given to understand, than four hundred and ninety 
pounds sterling having been voted away by these patri- 
otic epicures, for one single dinner. But John Bull is 
such a perverse and obstinate animal, that he feels little 
disposed to give credit to assertions of natienal prosperity 
and wealth, which rest on the evidence of the bellies of 
others, and not on the conviction of hisown maw. 

Hence he is not unfrequently tempted to grumble at 
the excessive weight of taxes by which he is now literally 
borne down and crushed, and the burden of which, he 
cannot, by any possible argument, be persuaded to 
ascribe to any other cause than to the result of a long, a 
ruinous, and (whatever may in many respects be the 
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glory which has attended it, particularly towards its 
close) as far as his individual comforts are involved, a 
disastrous war. He cannot contemplate without horror 
the long lists of bankrupts, which now regularly swell 
the London Gazette. Nay, he willtell you that, nume- 
rous as is the said portentous catalogue, it forms but a 
very small proportion of the actual insolvency of the 
country. He maintains that for every bankrupt, whose 
name appears in the Gazette, there are no less than ten 
persons who hush up matters as quietly as they can, and 
compound with their creditors. 

Again he will tell you, that the recent reduction, in 
the price of various articles of necessary consumption, 
affords but a very fallacious proof and criterion of the 
growing prosperity ofthe country. If you observe him, 
that he may now purchase his beef and his pork at one 
third less than the wonted price, he bids you look at the 
state of the agricultural interest. He willdescant to you, 
by the hour together, on the depreciation of landed pro- 
perty ; on the absolute necessity in which landlords find 
themselves of lowering their rents, and the number of 
farms, for which a tenant cannot now be found at any 
price. Is this theme exhausted, he then adverts toa still 
more fruitful topic of grievance, and will ask you exult- 


ingly, what is become of one half of your labourers, 


artizans, and mechanics? He will throw in your teeth 


the disgraceful scenes which took place amony your sea- 
men at Shields, and other of the Northern ports of the 
kingdom. From thence he will digress, by easy transi- 
tion to the iron-works in the vicinity of Bilston, where 
thousands, in consequence of the present glorious and 
happy peace, are out of employ—and must either content 
themselves to starve quietly, with their wives and chil- 
dren in their miserable hovels, or else take at once to the 
high way, and adopt fur their motto “a short life and a 
merry one !” 

Nay, ‘perliaps, he will even go a step or two further, 
and without paying much heed, either to the inherent 
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worth and respectability of the worthy Alderman andBaro- 
net, already alluded to—or yet to the ascendancy which 
never fail to attach itself to successand over-grown wealth, 
will very possibly rap out a few not very gracious oaths 
at the expence of the facetious baronet himself. It is 
not many months ago, that Sir William, in the fullness of 
his heart, and with chastened vigor of expression, for 
which he is so justly celebrated, publicly declared, that 
one of the dearest wishes of his heart was to see the Yan- 
kees receive a “‘ d—d good drubbing.” Such were the pa- 
triotic alderman’s express words. Well then, in order to 
insure to yourselves the means of bestowing the d—d 
good drubbing upon Jonathan, and to prevent him 
from returning the compliment it was resoloed by our sa- 
pient rulers, that America should be cut off from all 
supplies of iron from this country. What was the 
consequence ? Why what might naturally have been 
expected; Jonathan finding himself precluded from 
supplying his wants from our market, very prudently 
began to make the trial, whether he could not obtain 
the article he stood in such absolute need of at 
home. ‘The experiment more than answered his most 
sanguine expectations. America no longer is under the 
necessity of coming to us for the purchase of an article, 
which she has learnt to manufacture and _ perfectionate 
herself—and the obvious result is, that that once exten- 
sive branch of British industry and commerce, the iron 
trade, is now totally ruined and at a stand! 

From all this, John Bull very naturally concludes, 
that it is infinitely better to have trade and commerce, 
though you pay dear for the articles of life, than to have 
the said articles low; and for want of trade and com- 
merce; for want of occupation for the laborious and 
industrious poor, to have thousands of miserable 
wretches, who cannot purchase any article whatever, 
however low the price, living literally without a farthing 
to satisfy the indispensable cravings of nature. 
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FLAGELLUM ECCLESIASTICUM ; 
OR, 


A gentle Rap on the Knuckles of certain * Most Reverend, 
and Right Reverend Fathers-in-God. 


** Vae pastoribus Israel, qui pascebant semet-ipsos. Carnes pinguium come- 
** debatis, et lanis operiebamini : quod crassum erat occidebatis ; gregem 
** vero non pascebatis.—Gladius ergo super brachium, et super oculum 
“ dexterum ; brachium aridrtate siccabitur, et oculus dexter tenebrescens 


es 


obscurabitur.” 





Urrercy disclaiming, as we most systematically do, 
all religious discussion which hinges merely on dogmatical 
tenets, and abstruse controverted points of faith, we feel 
it to be our indispensable and paramount duty to can- 
vass severely, and most decidedly to reprobate, every in- 
stance of dereliction of the sacred trust reposed in those, 
to whom the interests of the church are immediately 
confided, and who are officially delegated to watch over 
its welfare and prosperity. Without further preamble, 
therefore, be it avowed, that the object of our present 
investigation and rebuke is the conduct of the clergy of 
the established church of England. 

The public prints have long informed us of the cruel 
persecution, carried on against the unfortunate protes- 
tants in the south of France, where a weak, incorrigible 
bigot of a prince, who from his long training in the school 
ofadversity, ought to have learnt, and practised likewise 
lessons of forbearance and moderation, himself gave the 
signal for every species of outrage and excess against the 
votaries of the protestant faith, by joining a beggarly 
procession, and walking bare-headed and bare-footed, in 

the midst of a cohort of monks and friars, with their at- 
terdant rabble of infuriate fanatics and desperadoes. 





* The title of Most Reverend Father in God is given 
exclusively to the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; 
the bishops are styled Right Reverend. 
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fs Active zeal of the clergy. 


On receiving corroborative and well authentivated ac- 
counts of these enormities, the conductors of all the 
manly and independent newspapers, greatly to their 
credit, expressed their indignation freely and without 
disguise, and most pointedly held up to general execra- 
tion, the authors and abettors of such persecuting princi- 
ples and actions. The feeling of the nation at large 
went along with them: the public joined in the cry of 
reprobation and abhorrence, and meetings were convened, 
by advertisement, for taking into consideration, the cala- 
mitous situation in which the French protestants were 
placed, in the south of that kingdom, and for adopting 
measures for their speedy and effectual relief. 

The honour of taking the lead in these laudable pro- 
ceedings, the express and avowed object of which was 
to protect the professors of the protestant faith, naturally 
belonged as matter of right to the clergy of the establish- 
ed church. The Most Reverend Fathers in God, the 
archbishops; with the Right Reverend Fathers, the 
bishops ; togetber with the whole collective mass of the 
higher and inferior clergy, had here a wide, an ample, 
and conspicuous field, to display their zeal for the 
maintenance and protection of that worship, of which 
they are the consecrated and ordained ministers, teachers, 
and (such, at least, ought to be the case,) lights and ex- 
amples. How did those high and pious characters con- 
duct themselves, on this occasion? Did his Grace of 
Canterbury, did his Grace of York come forward? No!!! 
—Did any of the dignified clergy, any of our well-fed, 
plump, rosy-faced deans, prebendaries, and canons, 
start “ deftly forth” from their well-lined stalls, and by 
their manly eloquence, rouse the nation to asense of duty 
and of active christian sympathy? No!!! They, for- 
sooth, remained in quiet, torpid inaction. They left the 
protestant cause to fight its own battles; content with 
fattening on the good things of which they are the richly- 
paid, and richly-benefited ministers ; for, as it is wisely 
ordained in the Levitical law, ‘“‘ Zhou shalt not muzzle the 
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mouth of the ox, that treadeth out the corn :” or, as this doc- 
trine is more fully and satistactorily set forth, and ex- 
plained inthe writings of St. Paul :** They who minister of 
the holy things of the temple, Eav thereof; and those who 
serve at the altar, Live by the altar.” —‘ Bet AND THE 
Di acon” will ever remain the motto and the symbol of 
acertain privileged class of the community. 

Who then was it, Bost Reverend Father-in-God of 
Canterbury! and thou, not less Most Reverend Father-in- 
God of York !—Who was it, all ye Right Reverend Fa- 
thers-in-God, who consume yourselves with piety, and 
are eaten up with zeal for the house of the Lord!—Who 
was it then? What body of men? What description of 
religionists, who generously, who spontaneously, who 
disinterestedly came forward, in behalf of the aggrieved 
and persecuted protestants of France? Who advocated 
the cause of that worship, of which ye are the ostensible 
heads, the props, the pillars!!!! for the promotion, wel- 
fare, and pure observance of which ye wear mitres, re- 
ceive large salaries, and roll about in coaches !'!!—Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in Askelon, jest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the children of the 
uncircumcised triumph! It was the poor, despised, dis- 
franchised Dissenrers from the church of England, who 
did, what ye ought to have don: ! It was a cass of protes- 
tants, who are shut out from all the good things on which 
ye fatten; on whose head no mitres fall, and who can ne- 
ver expect to realize the fruitsand enjoyments of a bishop- 
rick, of the which St. Paul tells us, that “ he who destreth 
a bishoprick, desireth a good thing /” These were the cham- 
pious, the advocates, the friends, the patrons of the pro- 
testant faith, and its worshippers, ‘These were the men, 
who convened a numerous, an intelligent, a respectable, 
an enlightened, and more than all, a zealous, an active, 
and in point of effort, persevering meeting of the protes- 
tant interest. Though not in alliance with ministers, nor 
in the confidence of the crown, their voice, their zeal, 
their strenuous exertions, have commanded the attention 
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of the executive government. Whatever may be thie 
result of their meritorious interference, they are entitled 
to the thanks of every friend of humanity, every friend 
of religious toleration, and every supporter of unshackled 
liberty of conscience. 

There are few topics upon which so much pompous 
declamation is profusely lavished, (especially by the sons 
of Levi, to whom the ministry of the priesthood is exclu- 
sively confided) as the alledged growing indifference of 
mankind for the august doctrines and ceremonies of relis 
rious worsaip. With this complaint is always coupled 
(and probably not witout suMfcient reason afforded by 
the bewailers themselves) a deplorable lamentation on 
the increasing contempt, with which the clergy, generally 
speaking, are regarded. Can any rational and unpreju- 
diced observer wonder at this, when he considers the 
little attention paid, by several of the clergy, to the main- 
tenance and support of their own character ? Nothing can 
possibly be farther from our intention, than the remotest 
wish to aggravate the obloquy and censure, which so ge- 
nerally attach to the clerical tribe. Personally we are 
scarcely acquainted with a single individual of the priest- 
hood. We therefore candidly confess, that we know 
them solely from report. But the report, to which we 
in the present instance allude, and from which we form 
our opinion of their general character and worth, is by no 
means to be identified and confounded with that species 
of information, which comes under the denomination of 
vague and idle rumour. We frequently find mention . 
made of reverend pastors of the church, in the public 
newspapers and other periodical works. But this men- 
tion is seldom to their praise or advantage. 


We have seen 
on record the names of fighting parsons; of intriguing 
parsons ; of gambling parsons; of black-legged parsons ; 
but very seldom have we seen their names coupled with 
the mention of any thing eminently good and laudable. 
‘Nay, we have even heard of a banging prelate, whose 
zeal would often display itself in acts of overt violence 
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of assault, and battery! How often do we hear of ditt- 
gious parsons, who in their capacity of magistrates and 
justices of the péace, are continually molesting that 
peace, which it is their duty to watch over and maintain ; 
and are perpetually at war with their parishioners, and 
others of nis majesty’s liege subjects? Have we not 
lately seen one of these heralds of the Prince of Peace, 
one ©. tlese ambassadors of Christ, not only refuse to 
co-operate in a work of humanity, but even wage open 
war with a charitable institution, and issue his warrant 
to apprehend, and commit to prison, as vagrants, gentle- 
men of the first respectability, who volunteered their 
services to promote the interests and receipts of the said 
institution ? Have we not known others of this saintly 
order convicted and imprisoned, for corrupt practices in 
their magisterial character? Can it therefore be matter 
of astonishment, that the sacerdotal office should sink 
daily in public estimation, whilst the members of the 
priesthood lay themselves so widely open to reprehension 
and attack, on the one hand, and do so littie to redeem 
and exalt their character, on the other? How is it, that 
we so seldom hear of any eminent good, which emanates 
directly from the clergy? Will these reverend gentle- 
men tell us, that it is their wondrous humility, which 
causes them to keep so systematically in the back-ground, 
whenever their prompt and zealous interference is look- 
ed for, as a matter of course and of right? Will they 
plead their excessive modesty and diffidence, in extenu- 
ation of their tardiness and indifference? Or, is it ra- 
ther, that their eyes are rivetted with eager-ionging on 
the “ loaves and fishes,’—and that, depending as they do 
on the crown for preferment, they are fearful to march 
a single step, without previously reconnoitring the ground, 
aud submissively awaiting the word of command >? 
sorry, unfeignedly sorry, are we that the love of truth 
and justice, which ouglit to influence every public writer, 
compels us to animadvert thus freely on the conduct of 
tlie priesthood, and most sincerely shall we rejoice to 
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find, that they are still open to conviction, and that the 
voice of exhortation and reproof hes not been thrown 
awayuponthem. “ Quasi vulpes in deserlis, prophetue tui, 
O Israel /” 





— 





THE PRUDENT PRINCE; 
OR, 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 





Many of our public journals affect totreat with much 
indecent levity, nay even absolutely to turn into ridicule, 
the recent claim preferred by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange, on the government of this country, for 
ene year’s additional pay, in consequence of the wound he 
received at the memorable battle of Waterloo. This ap- 
plication, we are told, has excited much astonishment 
among all the officers of the British army, and great praise 
has been bestowed on the admirable answer returned on 
this occasion by the commander-in-chief, who, admitting 
the validity of the claim, pronounces the prince to be en- 
titled to the year’s pay he demands, but with this express 
stipulation and proviso, that he must conform to the re- 
gulations of the service, which require his personal atten- 
dance in this country, to be inspected by the competent 
board specially appointed for that purpose. 

Now some persons might probably feel disposed in can- 
vassing the merits of the above claim, to start the ques- 
tion: In how far it becomes a prince, whose house owes 
its elevation to the regal dignity entirely to the councils 
and policy of Great Britain, to make a demand upon the 
government of that country for a remuneration, in satis- 
faction of a paltry wound be has received whilst fighting 
—not so much the battles of that country, as bis own? 
For certainly it will not admit of a moment's doubt, that 
had Bonaparte succeeded in his late ambitious enterprize, 
and had fortune awarded to him the palm of victory 
over the allies, this self-same newly-acquired regab digs 
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nity and crown would not long have remained in the pos- 
session of the illustrious house of Orange. Hence many 
persons incline to accuse the prince, and not the prince 
merely, but with bim his royal father, newly graced with 
the glorious titleof King of the Netherlands, of ingratitude; 
the latter for suffering his son toapply, and the former for 
actually applying, for a recompense from that very govern- 
mentand country to which they owetheir recent elevation. 

Whilst such is the avowed opinion of a grand propor- 
tion of the political reasoners of this country, we on the 
other hand, duly impressed with befitting reverence for 
all legitimate sovereigns, princes, and rulers, must can- 
didly confess that we entertain very different sentiments 
on the subject. Our firm persuasion is, that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Orange is so far removed from, 
and so incapable of committing, the heinous sin of in- 
gratitude, that we scruple not to affirm, that he does 
not conceive either himself, or his august house, to be 
under the smallest obiigation to Great Britain. That 
such is actually the case, appears but too plainly from the 
very circumstauce of his advancing a claim for a whole 
year’s additional pay from this country, to compensate the 
toils he has undergone, and the pain he has suffered from 
his wemorable wound. A very slight and cursory review 
of the line of conduct pursued, with respect to Great 
Britain and her interests, by the potentates and rulers of 
other European states, will be sufficient, yea and more 
than sufficient, 10 convince us that we are but too apt 
to over-rate our services to our supposed friends and 
allies, and that many of the latter, instead of feeling 
themselves in our debt, rather conceive themselves injur- 
ed and aggrieved by us. That the Dutch do not thank 
us for the new form of government with which we have 
presented them, is amply evident from the whole tenor 
of their words and actions. That the Belgians are 
equally insensible to the blessings we have conferred 
upon them, in giving them a Dutch sovereign, is not less 
apparent. That the French do not thank us for bringing 
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back the Bourbon family, and forcing that ancient dynasty 
down their throats, at the point of the bayonet, is still 
more palpable and conspicuous. That the Genoese do not 
overflow with gratitude towards the government of this 
country, for wresting from them their former indepen- 
dence, and subjecting them to the rule of a bigotted, and 
long time dethroned monarch, may be easily imagined. 
That his holiness the Pope is as little penetrated with a 
sense of obligation towards us, for his resumption of the 
keys of St. Peter, he has but too visibly proved, by his 
persecuting zeal against the protestants, and his active 
endeavours to prevent the toleration of that faith in the 
Austrian dominions. That the miserable Ferdinand, the 
legitimate and newly restored sovereign of Naples, views 
our services in much the same light, he has superabundant- 
ly evinced by the grateful reception he accorded to our 
minister, Lord William Bentinck, who was not even suffer- 
ed to set foot in his dominions. And what has been the 


conduct of another sovereign, who owes the recovery of 


his throne principally, if not entirely, to our exertions, 
even the beloved Ferdinand of Spain? Has not every act 
of his reign, every mandate issued by his orders, proved 
to demonstration, that so far from considering himself in 
the slightest degree under obligations to Great Britain, 
he regards our nation with an evil eye; that he hates 
every thing belonging to us, and ascribes his emancipa- 
tion from Gallic captivity a thousand times more to his 
own piety, and tothe favour of the Holy Virgin, in re- 
turn for embroidered petticoats worked by his own hand, 
and by him presented to that greatest of all saints, than 
to all the military tactics of our skilful commanders, 
than to all the prodigies of valour atchieved by our gal- 
lant troops in the Peninsula ? 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate, and we trust 
successfully, the character of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Orange, from the charge of ingratitude, we 
should wish in the next place to exonerate him from the 
imputation of meanness, of avarice, and a want of delicacy 


_ 
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in making his aforesaid demand for a year's additional 
pay. But here we must candidly coufess our apprehen- 
sions, that we shall not prove equally fortunate in our 
well-meant efforts. Independent o: the line of conduct, 
assuredly not of the most liberal desciiption, pursued by 
certain military officers of high rank, with respect to the 
manner in which they ized, at free cost, in the Nether- 
lands, and which said conduct forms a striking contrast 
to that of the * British officers and troops—independent 
we say of this consideration, we feel strongly tempted to 
give up the prince’s justification, as far as his Jiberality 
is involved, as a bad job, having been given to understand 


i 


from very high authority, that bis application for a re- 
muneration from this country has been viewed by a cer- 
tain august personage, who is universally allowed to bea 
competent judge in all matters of meum and tuum, as an 
incontrovertible proof of the prince’s good sense, and of 
the just value he sets upon that primum mobile of human 
action; to wit—money/ The august personage here 
alluded to, is said to have been so highly charmed with 
the prudent economy of the prince on this occasion, that 
after having extolled him as a ** Chip of the Old Block !” 
——this eulogium was followed up by a declaration, pur- 
porting, that ‘‘ were it not for the invincible reluctance 
* she experienced, to break through the uniform and in- 
“variable practice of a long course of life, by an act of 
“‘ generosity, she could almost find it in her heart to pay 
“the prince the amount of his claim, out of her own pri- 








* The British troops, during their abode at Brussels, and other 
towns of the Netherlands, pursuant to general orders, were 
supplied with nothing gratis by the inhabitants, except their 
lodging. Rations of beef, bread, fuel, &c. were served out to 
the men, at the expence of the British goyernment, and the 
ofiicers haa their regular mess, for which the inhabitants, our 
good and worthy allies, did not neglect to make them pay very 
handsomely, 
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“pate purse, and to send it over to him, by way of @ 
“ curistMAS BOX, by the same messenger, who carrie 

* over, at the national expence, the six pounds of tea, and 
the two cheeses, to acertain illustriousGerman Duke!!!” 








FREE ENQUIRY into the Causes of CONJUGAL INFIDE- 
LITY, and MATRIMONIAL UNHAPPINESS. 
To which is added, 


AN IRISH PARABLE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Tue multiplied and daily increasing instances of con- 
jugal infidelity and matrimonial feuds, which afford such 
consiaut occupation to our courts of justice, and with 
so richly teem, must 
necessarily attract the attention of every thinking mind, 


which our public journais oi la 


and urge to an inquiry into the cause of this growing 
evil. 

I, for one, Mr. Editor, have been frequently led to 
investigate this subject; and trom the liberal manner 
in which the pages of your miscellany are held open to 
free and manly discussion, i feel induced to offer a few 
bold, but I trust, not censurable, nor irrelevant remarks 
on this interesting question. 

Before I enter upon the subject, permit me to observe 
that I belong to the Roman Catholic persuasion. I trust, 
however, I am no bigot; I neither condemn the religi- 
ous faith of others, nor yet seek to make prosely tes to 
my own: Ihave adhered to the profession of my an- 


ad . | 


cestors, because, hitherto, | have discovered no adequate 
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reason for chai 


Yet, though a Catholic, I do not affect to consider 
marriage as a sacrament. At the same time, I am free 


to admit, that on the due observance of the rriage 
vow, depend the dearest interests of societ the 
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hymeneal contract is one of the main pillars of public 
and domestic happiness, and that a general disregard of 
its duties would lead to a total overthrow of morals, and 
replunge us into a state of barbarism. 

But every question in the world has two sides, its good 
one, and its bad one. Nay, even the glorious luminary 
of day, the.sun itself, is not exempt from spots. Will it 
then be deemed sacrilege when I add, that the marriage 
contract itself is not perfect, not without an inlet to 
abuse ? 

I have already stated that I profess the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. In my intercourse with persons of the protes- 
tant persuasion, it has frequently been objected to me, 
that our priests and clergy are guilty of a rash and dan- 
gerous practice, when they admit children of both sexes 
(for surely they may well be characterized by that epi- 
thet) of sixteen, nay, even of fifteen years of age, to con- 
tract a solemn vow and obligation, at the altar of the 
divinity, not only of perpetual celibacy, but of perpetual 
chastity. The validity of this objection, as an honest 
man, I could not deny. 

But let me, still arguing on the same ground and prin- 
ciple, enquire whether the marriage vow, entered into 
at the hymeneal altar, by which young persons of dif- 
ferent sexes solemnly engage to “ love and cherish each 
other till death shall them part ;” and “ never, during their 
mutual life, to love but each other;” be not equally 
binding, considered as a vow sworn in the presence of the 
Deity, and equally liable to inroad and infraction on the 
side of the contracting parties ? 

How frequently does it not happen, Mr. Editor, that 
this solemn contract of marriage, like that of perpetual 
chastity, is entered into by mere children? How many 
young persons, particularly of the female sex, are con- 
strained by their parents, or their guardians, to take upon 
themselves the obligation of conjugal fidelity, without 
having any adequate idea of the nature and extent of the 
duties, imposed upon them by the marriage vow? Hence 
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I feel as little inclined to wonder, whenI hear of conju- 

val infidelity in civil life, as | am at the violation of the 

vow of perpetual chastity, made by priests and friars, 
But what are we to expect from a vow to “ remain 


- 


rue and faithful to each other,’’ and “ for life to love 
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"= and cherish ench oth ry solemnly sworn to by persons, 


who, at the very moment of takine this oath, not only 
do not love, but most cordially hate each other? Can any 
good result be hoped tor from such wilful and deliberate 
perjury 

That there are cases, in which public expediency 
requires that this mutual engagement, for competent rea- 
sons, should be dissolved, no candid and ntellign ht en- 
quirer will venture to deny. ‘That instances do exist, in 
which the moral incompatibility of character between 
man and wife render the observance of the marriage vow 
impracticable, must be admitted. In such cases, a mu- 
tual release ought to be granted to the suffering parties. 
But who is to draw the line of demarcation? Iho is to 
decide upon, and establish what are competent reasons 
of divorce, and what are not? Of the absiract question 
itself there can exist little doubt and difference of opinion 
—that it is better for the state to have twelve happy mar- 
ried couples, than twenty unhappy ones, admits, I should 
imagine, of no dispute. 

Having touched upon the question of moral incompa- 
tibility of character, which renders a separation between 
the married pair indispensably necessary, I shall con- 
clude my present communication with a short parable, 
which perhaps will be found to afford no bad elucidation 
of the question under discussion. 

In my younger days I resided with an uncle in opulent 
circumstances, in a remote province of the sister kings 
dom. The good old gentleman was passionately fond of 


horses, and never did tender mother take more pains to 
find a suitable match for a beloved and only daughter, 
than did my worthy uncle to pair and match his horses. 
Their height, their colour, even to the slightest shade, 
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their spots, in a word, every characteristic feature and 
mark became the object of profound search and exami- 
nation. He had two beautiful black carriage horses, in 
which he may be said to have centered his highest pride, 
his glory, and ambition. ‘hey were sumptuously capa- 
risoned, well fed, well stabled, in short, treated witha 
degree of carefulness and attention, to which many a hu- 
man being is an utter stranger. For a long time my un- 
cle enjoyed the fruits of his pains and expence; the two 
black horses seemed to take a pride in being yoked to 
the carriage of their careful owner, and acquitted them- 
selves to his entire satisfaction. 

But all of a suddea this state of harmony and concord 
experienced a most cruel interruption. ‘The very devil 
seemed to have entered iuto the two blacks. In the 
stable they did nothing but fight, kick, bite, and worry 
each other—and when yoked to the carriage, to sucha 
pitch did they carry their mutual strife and bickering, 
that each would absolutely pull a different way. One 
moment the carriage menaced to be overturned to the 
right, the next to be precipitated into a ditch on the left. 
They finished at last by breaking the pole, and my wor- 
thy uncle had a narrow escape from breaking his neck. 

Mild and severe measures were alternately resorted to, 
in order to bring back the two refractory black horses to 
their senses—but, alas! to no effect. My uncle, out of 
vexation, fell ill, and for several days kept his chamber. 
Grieved at seeing him take the matter so to heart, and 
flattering myself that [ should render him an acceptable 
service, ny zeal prompted me, without the privity of my 
uncle, to call in ecclesiastical aid, and to make the expe- 
riment, whether spiritual means might not succeed where 
natural ones had totally failed. I was wel! acquaiated 
with a priest, who passed for a man of great skill and 
knowledge in all the mysteries of demonology. Father 
Luke readily gave into my views, and one evening ac- 
companied me to the stable, where he forthwith com- 
menced his exorcismus in due form. 
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The horses having been regularly rebuked, interro- 
gated, exhorted, and besworn, in good Latin, Father 
Luke next tossed about his incense-pan, till the stable 
was completely obscured with smoke. He thereupon 
scattered a number of little pieces of paper, on which 
were inscribed certain mystie words, among their oats, 
and poured an abundant supply of holy water into their 
trouch, The charm, he assured me, was infallible. I 
paid him the sum we had agreed upon for his ghostly in- 
terposition, and we parted mutually pleased—be with 
the reward he had received, and I with the prospect of 
the speedy and effectual cure of my uncle’s two favourite 
horses. 

Alas! I but too soon found reason to moderate my joy. 
The horses, instead of returning to their sober senses, 
became more unruly and untractable than ever. ‘The 
devil seemed to have possessed them to a tenfold degree, 
in revenge, no doubt, for the erorctsmus which had been 
resorted to, to dislodge and drive him out. Ina word, 
the disorder in the stable increased to sucha pitch, that 
I saw myself under the necessity of acquainting my 
uncle with the extraordinary mode of cure I had caused 
to be put in practice. My worthy uncle, convinced that 
I had acted the part L did in this affair from the best 
intentions, and with a sincere wish to render him service, 
was pleased not to say a single word in the shape of 
upbraiding or reproach. He declared however his firm 
determination, since the priest had failed in his endea- 
vours to drive the devil out of the animals, to leave them 
in future to the black demon and to themselves, and 
never to make use of them more. 


Not many days after this event, an intimate acquaint- 
ance, wlio had been absent a considerable time in Eng- 
land, paid a visit to my uncle. The affair of the horses, 
of course, soon became the subject of conversation. 
My uncle very pathetically related the disaster, which 
had beiallen him, with respect to his two favorite black 
carriage borses, His friend listened to the melancholy 
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narrative with great attention, and then, to my uncle’s 
no small astonishment, informed him, that he had expe- 
rienced a similar misfortune with his two favorite chesnut 
horses :—that, with the exception of sending fora priest 
to exorcise them, he had like my uncle, had recourse to 
every imaginable expedient to reclaim them, but in vain. 
A long pause ensued after this declaration, which was at 
length interrupted by myuncle’s friend. ‘lhe latter, 
striking his forehead, as ifa sudden thought had crossed 
his brain, bespoke my uncle to the following effect : 

** Be assured, dear friend—we have both of us been led 
into an error. I see it is plain, as the sun at noon. 
Your horses as well as mine have long grown weary of 
each other’s company. Compulsory means will never 
make them draw together ; uor will all the exorcismus in 
the whole world reconcile jarring and discordant tempers, 
Let us even try another course. Suppose we weve to 
separate those who, it is plain, will never cgree together. 
Let me have one-of your black, in exchange for one of 
my chesnut horses, and take my word for it, things will 
turn out to our mutual satisfaction.” 

My uncle immediately tendered his hand, in token of 
his acceptance of the proposal. The exchange took 
place without delay, and it was truly wonderful to see 
how lovingly the black and the chesnut horse performed 
their duty. Though my uncle frequently could not re- 
frain from giving a look, which sufficiently indicated 
that the horse he had parted with still retained a place 
in his memory, he would nevertheless candidly admit, 
that it was incomparably better to be drawn in his coach 
quietly and safely, by a black and a chesnut horse, than to 
risk breaking his neck, with two horses of the same 
colour, 

ALSOP. 


Richmond, 10th December, 1815. 














ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW JOURNAL. 





Tue following humorous project of a new journal, to 
be entitled the Utopian Diary, bas been sent us by a 
correspondent, who promises, in case the plan of his pro- 
posed publication should meet with general approbation, 
to continue his communications occasionally, through 
the medium of our miscellany. We give the Prospectus 
of the intended new journal in our correspondent’s own 
words, and subjoin a few extracts from the first number, 
a8 a specimen of the work itself. 

PROSPECTUS OF TIE UTOPIAN DIARY. 


“ When I pass in review the deluge of nonsense which 
monthly, weekly, and daily issues from ihe teeming 
press, I am frequently led to put the question to my- 
self, why may I aot publish and disseminate my trash, 
as well as others? Have I not an equal right to manu- 
facture and propagate nonsense ? an equal right to bur- 
lesque, parody, and deal in hyperbole and falseliood with 
the rest of my brethren of the scribbling fraternity ? 
“When I cast my eyes over the innumerable puffs, 
lying advertisements, and pretended cures, from which as 
wellthe manufacturers of such infallible nostrums, as the 
proprictors of the newspapers, in which they are ad- 
vertized and made known to the world at large, derive 
such incalculable profit and emolument; when I peruse 
the pompous specification of the multifarious remedies 
announced to the public for the removal of the most in- 
veterate bodily defects; for the restoration of the most 
debilitated constitutious, and for the effectual cure of the 


most incurable maladies, I am really struck with asto- 
nishment, that any living mortal should be so foolish as 
todie. Or if, through weariness and ennui, they should 
prefer at last to make their exit from this sublunary 
scene, 1 cannot but feel amazed, that whilst they do 
judge it expedient to remain on earth, they should ever 
suffer themselves to discover symptoms of debility and 
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old age, or to continue ugly and unsightly, supposing 
even that nature frowning at their birth, in angry mood, 
should have thought fit to cast them in her very worst 
mould. 

“‘ Now all this gives me but too much cause to suspect, 
that many of the advertisements which so lucratively 
fill the columns of our newspapers, are nothing better 
than so many impositions, practised off upon the public, 
to the equal gain of the venders of the aforesaid remedies, 
{as they are falsely styled,) and that of the newspaper pro- 
prietor, who announces them. Urged by this considera- 
tion, and impelled by motives of the purest and most dis- 
interested philanthropy, I have been led to form the pro- 
ject of establishing a journal, in which no advertisement 
of any description whatever shall be admitted, the 
truth and authenticity of which cannot be vouched for, 
and proved to demonstration. With this view I submit 
to a discerning world the Prospectus of a new journal, 
under the name of the Utopian Diury, every line of 
which flows from the pen of conscientious integrity, and 
is entered on the register of immutable and unerring 
truth. The utility of such an undertaking is so self- 
apparent, and the advantages it cannot fail to produce, so 
incalculable, that I refrain from all further praise of, or 
comment on my project, and shall only subjoin a 
paragraph or two, in the several departments of Advertise- 
ment, Huome-News—Literary Intelligence, &c. by way of 
specimen, at once of the plan and mannerof my new 
Diary. 1 commence with a couple of advertisements. 


EXTRAORDINARY AND MARVELLOUS CASE. 
To Paracelsus Scare-Death, M. D. of Blow-bladder Hail. 

** Great and incomparable man ! 

Not merely in justice to your transcendent merit, in 
your discovery and manufacture of your invaluable pills, 
and never-failing lotion for the’ resuscitation of dead bodies, 
but for the benefit of the world at large, I with great 
cheerfulness hereby certify and attest, and am ready to 
make oath thereof before the Lord Mayor of London, 
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or any other magistrate in Europe, that not a week ago 
I dropt down dead in a fit of apoplexy, in my arm-chatr. 
My wife, who would have lost a considerable income by 
my death, hearing of your infallible remedy, made haste 
to purchase a quantum sufficit, and on receipt thereof 
thrust two of your pills into my mouth, as I lay in my 
coffin, and made use of the lotion, agreeably to your 
printed directions. The effect was not less prompt than 
miraculous! Ina trice I opened my eyes, stared about 
me with amazement, then jumped nimbly out of my 
coffin, and danced a pas deur with my delighted rib. 
This marvellous resuscitation took place about five days 
ayo, and as I have since that time felt no symptoms of 
mortality, I conclude that the remedy is infallible, and 
by a proper application of the same, on all necessary oc- 
casions, propose to prolong my life to eternity. I remain, 
with every befitting sentiment of gratitude and admira- 
tion, Great and wonderful Sir ! 
Your eternally obliged servant, as I hope, 
JoNATHAN Love-.irs, A.S.S. 
RECUNERATION OF THE HAIR. 

Never was « circumstance more to be lamented and 
deplored, than that the renowned and invincible Marquis 
of Granby is not living at the present day. Not that the 
advertiser wishes, in the person of the Marquis, to start a 
rival to the illustrious Duke of Wellington; but that he 
might have an opportunity of convincing scepticism it- 
self, and proving to the whole universe the matchless qua- 
lities of his hair-producing, and hair-regenerating oil. 
Yes truly, he would then show to an astonished world, 
that by virtue of his aforesaid oil, he would cause to spring 
up, asit were by magic, an exuberant crop of hair on 
that head, the baldness of which, like that of Julius Cesar, 
the Marquis, of glorious memory, covered and bedecked 
with laurels, Any lady or gentleman, who ‘for a moment 
may feel induced to doubt the fact, may bave instant 
ocular proof and conviction of their error. Let the most 
delicate boarding-school miss only put one drop of this 











oil upon the palm, or the back of her hand: swifter than 
thought itself will spring up a silicious forest, which will 
sive to her lily-white hand the appearance of a bear's 
paw! Nor are the virtues of this incomparable invention 
confined alone to the human head. Its effects are equally 
salutary in every article of household economy, in which 
hair, whether human or animal, is made use of. It will 
in an instant restore to their pristine appearance old worn- 
out hearth brushes and house brooms. It has likewise been 
successfully made use of by hundreds of the middle classes 
of society, who have found it of sovereign efficacy, in re- 
novating those places where the hair was worn out in their 
muffs, tippets, &c. In short, the virtues of this incomparable 
hair-regenverating oil are too numerous for the limits of a 
newspaper advertisement, where even the said advertise- 
ment occupy the entire columns of the journa’. To be had 
only of the inventor and sole proprietor, Prince Jonathan, 
purveyor of blubber to the Great Mogul, Jonathan-street, 
Utopia-square. 
HOME NEWS. 

A letter has just been received by an eminent manu- 
facturer of wines, of the safe arrival in the river of a large 
cargo of sloes, for native port consumption. Also, several 
dozen of large bottles of turnip-juice, with a sufficient 
quantitu-cf Saccharum Saturni. Likewise arrived in the 
same vessel a fresh stock of dead horses’ heads, so that 
common Spanish brandy will soon have all the delicate fla- 
vour of genuine Coniac. Orders to be sent, post-paid 
to * * * *, in the vicinity of Tower-hill. 

TO THE SPORTING WORLD. 

The following is a list of the quantity of game killed 
last week, by Captain Prime-all, on his father’s estate, 
where the captain has resided, on leave of absegce from 
his regiment, about one year and a half:—viz. One 
jack-ass, seven hares, thirteen brace of sparrows, three 
partridges, two crows, one sow, four pidgeons, five 
hedgehogs, forty rats, and seven cats. | 

IMPORTANT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

It will doubtless afford unspeakable satisfaction to the 

jiterary world to learn, that a certain celebrated Scotch 
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Minstrel has a poem in the press, and shortly forth-com- 
ing, y’clept the ** Second Last Lay /” the beauties of which 
may justly be appreciated from the, profits accruing to 
the author—which are said to be calculated at the fol- 
lowing rate, viz: three shillings for every letter; one 
shilling forevery comma ; eighteen pence for every semi- 
colcu; two shillings, per colon, and two shillings and 
sixpence for every period. Every note of admiration, (of 
which we understand the author has not been sparing,) 
to be paid for three shillings: a like sum for notes of in- 
terrogation—and a like sum for every dash—All names 
of persons and places, together with every word printed 


in capitals, or in italics, to be paid at the rate of one 
pound sterling each. 


TO THE CURIOUS IN BOOKS; alias BOOK-WORMS. 


The lovers of the black-letter art, and of ancient litera- 
ture, will be highly gratified by the perusal of the Histo- 
rical and Military Classics, published before the flood, 
and carefully preserved in Noah’s ark, some very curious 
fragments of which have been lately discovered by an 
eminent Antiquarian, on Mount Ararat. The above 
mentioned classics comprize, among other scarce and in- 
valuable works, a comprehensive Dictionary of the lan- 
guage spoken by Adam and Eve, in Paradise; with the 
progressive improvements made in the art of elocution, 
since the fall of our first parents, and the birth of Cain. 
Also a detailed and highly interesting account of the 
memorable battles fought between the Arch-angel St. 
Michael, and the Devil, before the creation of the world. 
The above works will be published in two separate parts. 
The first will contain the Paradisatcal Dictionary—the 
second the Heavenly Wars between St. Michael and Satan. 
The first part is already printed.—T wo numbers of the 


_ second part, containing Michael's first expedition, are in 


the press.—The second expedition of this great Archangel 
will occupy three numbers, to which will be added, by 
way of appendix, the Lives of Adam’s Daughters, which 
forms a very curious and highly interesting work. 
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The whole printed for, and published by * * * * * * 
and Co. Book-manufacturers, Strand. 


Hoping that the above specimens of my new Diary 
will meet with the approbation of your numerous and 
enlightened readers, I remain, 

Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 
Pseu DO-PHILALETHES. 








FEMALE CONGRESS. 


A FAIR correspondent has addressed to us an account 
of a meeting extraordinary of upper female servants, which 
took place a few days ago, in the vicinity of Grosvenor- 
square, for the purpose of regulating the price of board- 
wages, allowed by certain persons of high rank, at the 
west end of the town, to their domestics, during the 
absence of the respective families from the metropolis. 
Ever emulous to oblige the fair sex, we lose no time in 
communicating the minutes and proceedings of this 
petticoat-synod to our readers. 

The ladies having assembled in full conclave, at the 
house of Lord Carbuncle, Hanover-square—well under- 
stood that my lord and lady Carbuncle were not in town 
—the sittings were opened by Mrs. Scrape-all, house- 
keeper to his lordship. Coffee having been served, iu no 
sparing manner, to the members of the diet, Mrs. Scrape- 
all thus addressed the deputation : 


** Ladies, I hope you have found the coffee to you: 
liking. Pooras may have been your entertainment, | 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that I have done my 
best. God only can tell, whether and when we shall ever 
drink as good again, at the expence of our masters and 
mistresses. You must be well aware, ladies, particularly 
those of you who occupy the situation of housekeeper to 
a family of rank, as well as those who move in the ex- 
alted sphere of upper and favourite lady’s maid to ladies 
of fashion, that the stipulated salary which you receive, 
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constitutes the smallest part of your gains and profit. 
Look at myself, for instance. Two and twenty years 
have I lived in the capacity of housekeeper to Lord and 
Lady Carbuncle. What is my salary ? What my allow- 
ance? What my regular wages? A mere nothing! a 
paltry fifty pounds a year! Our establisiment, ladies, 
consists Of twenty-three persons, the family included : 
that is to say, there is my lord and my lady, my young 
lord, my two young ladies, and his lordship’s brother— 
make six persons in all—deduct six from twenty-three ; 
remain seventeen domestics. 

Now only consider, ladies, what must be the weekly 
consumption of such an establishment, whilst the family 
remain, as they ought to do, in town. Supposing we 
allow, upon an average, ten guests per day. Forty pounds 
per week will fot pay the butcher—two-thirds of that 
sum to the poulterer—and at least twenty pounds per 
week to the fishmonger, ‘The baker I shall not estimate 
at more than twelve pounds per week. I deem it 
scarcely worth the while to take into the account the 
green-grocer’s bill; neither will I speak of the tallow- 
chandler; though, by the bye, the produce of my fat tub 
is far from being inconsiderable; but that I receive, at so 
much per pound, and therefore am under no obligation to 
Mr. Spermacett. Again, I make ita rule never to suffer 
my fellow servants to freeze, through a mistaken eco- 
nomy in the consumption of coals. For this Iam sure of 
a handsome Christmas-box- from the black diemond 
merchant. Now add all oe little pickings together— 
what with the butcher, the poulterer,fthe fishmonger, 


and the baker, I receive poundage, at the low rate of 


one shilling in the pound, on upwards of £100 per 
week, to the amount of five pounds per week, or £260 
pounds per annum, supposing the family always lived, as 
it becomes them to do, at their town residence, But 
there’s my lord and my lady have taken it into their 
head to visit the Continent, and are gallauting it, forsooth, 
at Paris, or at Brussels—I know not exactly which—and 
have placed their whole establishment on board-wages.— 


Mrs. 
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And what kind of board-wages, think ye, ladies? Why, 
a beggarly guinea per week, for us upper servants, and 
fourteen shillings per week, for those of the second table. 
Are these things to be endured, ladies? Is such crying 
injustice to be tolerated, in a Christian country? For 
the honour of religion, let us hope not. 

I will allow, and confident am I, that all this respecta- 
ble assembly will concur with me in opinion-—I readily 
allow, ladies, that the blame in all this disorder and in- 
justice rests, not with our masters, but with our mistresses. 
Our masters, God knows, whatever popular clamour may 
occasionally be raised against them, are, generally speak- 
ing, good kind of men. They do not trouble their heads 
about domestic affairs, nor enter into the details of house- 
hold management. But my lady, forsooth, has fifty oc- 
casions for money, of which my lord has not the smallest 
notion. It is that abominable fashion of going a shopping, as 
they call it; it is the cursed milliners, the mantua makers, 
the fancy-dress-warehouses, the ostrich-feather-mongers, 
the wig-makers, and ten thousand other fooleries, from 
which we derive no pickings, that do ali this mischief, 
and run away with our lawful perquisites and gains. In 
short, ladies, servants at the present day are a very in- 
jured set of people, and something absolutely must be 
done to stop the progress of this growing evil.. For this 
purpose I move, that resolutions be entered into, and 
signed by all such as are able to write their name, pur- 
porting, that, from a certain time and date to be here- 
after specified, no upper female servant whatever shall 
consent to take less than one guinea and a half per week 
board-wages, independent of which, to be found by their 
masters and mistresses, in wine, strong heer, butter, tea, 
and sugar.” 

Mrs. Scrape-all having concluded her speech, Mrs. 
Snappum, house-keeper to the, Countess of Slobderfield, 

rose to second the motion. _Mrs. Snappum went over 
nearly the same ground, which had been traced out by 
the original mover, and, with much feeling, enlarged on 
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the great loss of profit sustained by the housekeeper 
in particular to families of fashion, in consequence of 
the general adoption of that abominable and inhospitable 
practice of putting the servants upon board-wages.#, She 
trusted that the motion she had the honour to second, 
would be carried unanimously, as every lady present 
must be convinced, that the system of board-wages struck 
at the very root of all their hopes of aggrandizement.” 
Miss Longbottom, upper lady’s-maid to Lady Pémple- 
patch, professed herself utterly at a loss for words to ex- 
press the poignant regret she experienced, in being com- 
pelled to differ in opinion from the respectable mover 
and seconder of the resolution now under discussion. In 
her view of the business, it would have been more regu- 
lar to have prefaced the motion by the production of 
precedents, in order to establish the right of servants to 
convene meetings, and to form themselves into a deliber- 
ative body, and pass resolutions to compel their masters 
and mistresses to raise their wages. She could not but 
augur much serious inconvenience, and much future evil 
from such a mode of proceeding. It was contrary to the 
very fundamental principles of servitude. Here several 
of the ladies were observed to shrug up their shoulders, 
is token of disapprobation ; some even gave vent to their 
indignation by “ hisses,” and shrill cries of ** down, down !” 
Miss Longbottom, however, was not to be hissed, nor 
yet talked down, She continued in a still louder tone: 
** Ladies may hiss as much as they please. Their un- 
mannerly clamour shall not deter me from speaking my 
mind freely. I stand here upon my legs, and claim my 
privilege of speech. I mean no offence to any one, but 
this much I feel myself called upon to say, that house- 
keepers may have an interest in the present question, 
which is not felt in common by the other classes of 
upper-servants. What I say, I say from pure and disin- 
terested motives. I am no house-keeper—I receive no 
poundage from butcher, nor baker; from poulterer, nor 
from fishnionger. The lady, in whose service I live, but 
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very rarely resides in the country. Then, indeed, al- 
though I am her upper lady’s-maid, Iam left in town. 
Why her ladyship dues not take me with her, it is not for 
me to say; but, during her absence, I am allowed two 
guineas per week, doard-wages. Add to this, her ladyship 
seldom is absent a fortnight together, without coming up 
to town, be it only for a couple of days, and during these 
short visits she always lays in a sufficient stock of pro- 
visions, of all sorts, to last me upwards of a week. I, 
therefore, as a disinterested person, give my decided 
negative to Mrs. Scrape-all’s motion.” 

Here Miss Longbottom sat down, amidst bursts of dis- 
approbation, when abruptly up-started Mrs. Biister, 
house-keeper to the Marchioness of Strombolo, and with 
strong symptoms of passion, which she found it difficult 
to repress, thus began: 

“The last speaker, ladies, commenced her harangue, 
by assuring you that she was utterly ata loss to find 
words to express herself. Such is precisely my case. 
| even doubt, whether the English language boasts terms 
sufficiently strong to depict, in adequate colours, the 
surprize and indignation, which [ share, in common 
with the grand mass of this respectable assembly, at 
hearing such an uncouth and illiberal rhapsody. She, 
forsooth, is no house-keeper ; she receiveth no poundage on 
the weekly disbursements of the family, and, therefore, 
would fain have us believe, that she acts from the purest 
and most disinterested motives! Such is the exact lan- 
guage of all our modern patriots! ‘They are influenced 
solely by a regard for the public good; they disclaim all 
private and personal views. But let me assure this mo- 
dest and patriotic lady, that there are persons in this 
assembly, who can see as deep into a mill-stone, as those 
who peck it. When her employer goes out of town, she, 
we are told, does not accompany her ladyship; but re- 


mains in London, with an allowance of two guineas per 

week, under the title of board-wages. "Why she does not 

accompany her mistress ; why she is left in town, during 
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the absence of the latter, she affects not to know. Poor 
simpleton! poor innocent! But let me whisper in her 
ear, that if she cannot tell why slie is left in town, there 
are those that can. More ladies than one, when they are 
engaged in a trip of pleasure to the country, find it very 
convenient to leave a confident, a sure and accredited go- 
between, at home. We are not so green in the world, as 
not to know, that many an action for crim. con. would 
never have been brought forward, had not the criminal 
intercourse, on which it is bottomed, been betrayed, for 
want ofsuch aconfidential person to carry on and cloak the 
correspondence. Not to go farther back than the history 
of last week, how was the illicit intercourse between Mrs. 
* * * and Major * * discovered, but through the inadver- 
tent dropping of aletter? How was the adulterous con- 
nexion between Lady Mary * * * and a certain noble 
marquis detected, but by the interception of a letter? 
Ladies of a certain description, who give way to their 
inordinate desires, might well afford to give handsome 
board-wages to the persons, who render them such essen- 
tial services. But too many ladies there were, in the 
higher circles, who cheated and defrauded their husbands ; 
as well as but too many, in the lower sphere of life, who 
lent their agency and assistance to such base practices, 
But she sincerely hoped, that there was none, or at least 
but ove, of the latter description, in the present assembly.” 
Mrs. Blister concluded with giving her warmest support 
to the motion. 

Miss Longbottom, with great warmth, rose up to ex- 
plain. She despised all malevolent and dark ¢tnuendoes. 
What she was, she was; and what that was, was best 
known to herself. There might be, and doubtless were 
many ladies, who defrauded their busbands; but that 
was a business with which servants had noconcern. On 
the contrary, it was tne duty of every loyal and faithful 
Servant to stand up for her lady, whether right or wrong, 


and to obey her instructions, without presuming to ana- 
lyze their propriety. She was suse no good would 
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ultimately result, neither to the cause of servants in 
general, nor to that of the individuals composing the 
present meeting, in particular, from having brought this 
business forward ; and she could not refrain from point- 
edly condemning the person, who first suggested the idea 
of convening a meeting of the profession, fo discuss a 
topic so pregnant with danger. 

This attack brought up the venerable Mrs. Grumble- 
well, house-keeper to Baroness Von Bauchgrimmen 
Lwangleih Noth- mangel, by whom the proposal for hold- 
ing a female congress, for the purpose of regulating the 
price of board-wages, had been originally made. Mrs. 
Grumblewell declared, that, so far from repenting of the 
step she had taken, she gloried in what she had done. 
We were not sent into this world for ourselves alone, but 
to promote the general welfare of society. Certain per- 
sons, who possibly had sore parts about them, might 
well feel nettled; but to such persons she should only 
reply, in the language of the play: ‘* Let the gall’d jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung.” She would appeal to 
the whole assembly, whether it was not a case of abso- 
lute necessity for servants to form a kind of association 
and volunteer corps among themselves, a kind of levy 
en masse, or landsturm, as she had frequently heard her 
lady the baroness call it, in defence of their rights, their 
privileges, and immunities? On the present occasion, 
where this important question had been discussed before 
so numerous, and so enlightened an assembly, only one 
dissentient voice had hitherto been heard against the 
motion. And from what had been stated by that one 
opponent, she felt herself warranted in improving on 
Mrs. Scrape-all’s original motion, and raising the price of 
bourd-wages from one guinea and a half to two guineas per 
week. She should likewise propose, that, to the extra 

articles of wine, strong beer, butter, tea, and sugar, to be 
furnished by the masters and mistresses, should be super- 
added half a pint of spirits per day—always and duly 
understood, that the vulgar home-made liquor, called gin, 
Was not toform a patt of the said spirituous contingent. 
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This part of Mrs.Grumblewell’s speech was received with 
such loud bursts of applause, that the orator was obliged 
for a considerable time to suspend her harangue. Order 
being at length restored, the lady requested permission 
to read a variety of letters, which had been addressed 
to her, on the business of the present meeting, from sundry 
house-keepers resident in thecountry, All these letters 
concurred in stating, that the practice of putting servants 
on board-wages was held in great disrepute by country 
squires, and persons of great landed interest, who con- 
sidered it as a very mean and inhospitable expedient. 
Such, in fact, was the liberality of these legitimate de- 
scendants of our old English barons, that a housekeeper 
lived there ina style of plenty, and of luxury, which 
made the situation at least as lucrative as that of an East- 
India director! 

Here the room rang with thunders of applause, and a 
show of hands was loudly and unanimously called for. 

Mrs. Leerweil, house-keeper to Lady Amanda Ogle, 
did not wish to detain the assembly a single moment. 
She fully approved of the motion, but wished to sug- 
gest the expediency, after the original resolution should 
be carried, of following it up with another, ordaining 
that a copy of the said resolution should be presented by 
each member of the present assembly to her respective 
master, as she had always found that the masters were far 
more easy to deal with, in matters of this nature, than 
the mistresses. 

Miss S/yboots, waiting-maid to Lady Archer, supported 
the proposed additional resolution. She always held 
with her masters, except she perceived that too much 
peace and concord reigned between them and their wives. 
{In that case, she would occasionally side with the lady, 
in hopes of embroiling them, it being her firm unalterable 
opinion, thata joint concern should be kept as widely separate 
as possible, 

The call for a show of hands becoming now clamor- 
ous, Mrs. Scrape-ail’s original motion was put to the 
vote, and with the sole exception of Miss Longbottom, 
carried unanimously. 
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Mrs. Leerwell’s additional resolution was likewise 
carried, with the single dissentient voice of Miss Long- 
bottom, and ordered to be annexed tothe original motion 
by way of rider. 

Miss Longbottom now rose, and demanded to enter he? 
protest against the whole proceedings. 

This unexpected demand occasioned considerable dif- 
ficulty and confusion. The assembly appeared to be 
doubtful, whether they formed an e/ective, or hereditary ; 
a representative, or a self-constituent body; till at length 
the observation having been accidentally made by one 
of the members, that “* service was no inheritance’—it was 
at once decided, that they were elective, and not se/f-con- 
stituent. Miss Longbottom’s claim, therefore, to enter her 
protest, was rejected, as a privilege appertaining solely to 
the upper-house, the members of which hold their seats 
in parliament by dereditary right. 

On hearing this decision, Miss Longbottom walked 
disdainfully out of the room, and the rest of the ladies 
retired to an adjoining chamber, where having partaken 
copiously of refreshments, they sat down to play at five- 
shilling whist, till summoned from the card-table to a 
plentiful supper. 

Ere we conclude our report of this extraordinary and 
highly interesting convocation, we must beg leave to 
inform our readers, that a select committee of the deputa- 
tion has subsequently waited upon the youthful and gal- 
lant Lord * * * *, to solicit his good offices with his 
male friends and connexions for the accomplishment of 
their object. His lordship, we are proud to state, re- 
ceived the committee with that affability and familia 
ease, which constitute a leading trait in his character, and 
most graciously assured them, not only of his own indt- 
vidual support, but of that of all his numerous fashion- 
able male acquaintance. At parting it was agreed, that 
the committee should maintain a regular correspondence 
with his lordship, and that one or more of their members 


should daily wait upon his lordship, to report proceed- 
ings, &c, &c. 
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Epistle from Patrick O’Gallaghan, Esq. lately arrived in 

London, to his Cousin, Murphy M‘Donnaught, of Kildane. 
Tis now twenty-seven long years, if not more, 

Since last time but this, I set foot on this shore; 

And dear is the soil to a true Irish lad, 

Though the manners be rude, though the whiskey be bad. 

They call it true Irish—och! devil, a bit! 

I ne’er tasted good, since Kildare I did quit. 

Ev’n that, sold in Dublin, is not the true crature, 

Tis all spoilt by art, though ’tis genuine by nature / 
But, why about whiskey thus bother and prate, 

When things of more moment I have to relate ? 

Though absent, draw near, my good Cuz! and we'll chat 

Of the Ladies—God bless them !—what say ye to that ? 

The sweet little creatures !—to make a man mellow, 

There’s nothing like whiskey and love, my dear fellow ' 

An Irishman’s heart may be liken’d to tinder, 

The least spark from Beauty will burn it to cinder. 

Talk of Beauty—dear Murphy! beheve mé, or not, 

But, if Beauty you look for, why England’s the spot. 

The lasses of Britain are charming indéed, 

And, surely, in innocence, Eve they exceed ! 

Och ! blister the tongues, which these damsels defam’d. 

For here they go—naked, and are not asham’d / 

So went our first mother, ere yet, to her grief, 

The fig, for a petticoat, lent her its leaf. 

The daughters of Britain no blushes display, 

But sport all their charms in the blaze ef noon-day ! 

Their neck courts the air, and the busom’s fair swell 

Might give you sensations, I need not to tell. 

Then in London such quirks, and such nostrums are sold, 

At three-score, they're blooming ; at five-score, not old! 


What with washes, with pastes, créam of roses, and snow, 


The lenger they live, still the younger they grow! 
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There’s the Marchioness H—rr—p,—au Eve, in her dress, 
What the Marchioness does, 1 must leave you to guess. 
Full sweet fifty-eight is the age, which she boasts, 
Yet she bears off the bell from your ever-green toasts ! 
Her shoulders are broad, she’s as fat as a pig, 
Her hair is not grey, so she wears not a wig: 
But her lover conceals the sad havoc of years 
With a smart, spruce toupet, which like Nature appears, 
And, plac’d on the summit of that r—y—l crown, 
Dangle thirty-nine ringlets most gracefully down, 
Sport over that front, where once Beauty held state ; 
But to Time we must all bow, both little and great. 
Last night, I attended the thick crowded rout 
Of a lady, whose sand-glass is fast running out ; 
Yet none with * *—* * —** to rival, will dare, 
Even Princes themselves to her orgies repair ; 
Where saints and where devils; where fair and foul weather, 
Are all seen confounded, and jumbled together ! 
Where Beaux with their Belles may move off, and move on, 
And spin for the lawyers a case of Crim. Con. / 
All Pimlico rings with her ladyship’s fame ; 
All the vot’ries of fashion her praises proclaim ; 
All talk of her prodigal doings and waste, 
And bail her the Sov’reign Directress of Taste ! 
The fine patent lamps, which their lustre display. 
At the door of her mansion, might rival the day ! 
But ill did I fancy the dull Grecian light, 





Which gives her boudoir the appearance of night : 

Such a night, as when Cynthia her radiance withdraws, —— 
But the guests were atl ravish’d, and shouted applause. 

* This hght, how unique / how appropriate! how guiet /” 
(I ne’er knew before that clear light bred a riot.) 

Full soon, I declare, I was ready to faint, 

With the smell of exotics, of perfume, and paint : 

Whilst the chief conversation maintain’d at this rout, 


Roll’d on what they all seem’d—to know nothing about! 
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A peevish old Dame ; all roug’d up to the eyes, 
Dealt out scandal, by wholesale—I will not say lies. 
A poor, absent lady to pieces she tore, 

And maul’d her, as woman was ne’er maul’d before: 
All she did, was a crime—but her Lord, free as air, 
Might revel and sin, when he pleases, and where / 
And then she declar’d, that the child—like none other— 
Belone’d to the nation, and not to the mother! 

From the father alone did the daughter inherit 

Her rank, and her title, her graces, and merit ; 

That the mother in duty was bound to comply, 

And part with her child, without murmur, or sigh! 
’Twas the right of the husband, to make her submit, 
And send his wife—packing, whene'er he thought fit ! 

Now all this to me seem’d so strange, and so new, 
That I rose up disgusted, and bowing withdrew ; 
Regain’d my own lodgings, and jump’d into bed ; 
Full sick was my heart, and full weary my head. 
Next week, I the levee propose to attend, 

Till then, my dear Murphy, your servant and friend. 
P, G. 








BONAPARTE’s ARRIVAL; 
OR, 
ST. HELENA IN AN UPROAR. 


Provenss have frequently and not unaptly been styled 
the “ wisdom of nations,” and in the early dawn of civili- 
zation had all the authority of oracles. But it is with 
this species of wisdom, as with every thing else in this 
sublunary world. Nothing abideth for ever, nor conti- 
aueth long in one stay. Formerly, if a king lost his head, 
or half his people perished, either through his ambition, 
or his cruelty, it constituted a “ nine days wonder,” and 
then gave place to some fresh catastrophe or public disas- 
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ter. But in the instance of Bonaparte, this continual 
vicissitude, this ceaseless succession and alternation of the 
subject-matter and topic of the day appear to have been 
arrested. 

Frequently have we felt disgusted, even to nausea, at 
the ridiculous importance attached, in many of our pub- 
lic prints, to the mostcommon-place sayings, and the most 
trivial actions of the ex-emperor. That Bonaparte is a 
man of no ordinary character, we affect not to deny; but 
as my old grandmother—God rest her soul!—was wont 
to observe, there is reason in all things, even in the 
“* roasting of eggs.” John Bull has ever been proverbial 
for gullibility, and a propensity to marvel. How many 
thousands, with a degree of eagerness approximating to 
downright madness and infatuation, flocked from all 
parts of the country down to Portsmouth, to behold a 
man dressed in a green coat, looking over the stern-gal- 
lery of the Bellerophon! At what expence were boats 
put into requisition, to row the countless multitude of 
idlers and of gazers round the vessel, in which Bonaparte 
exercised the same functions as other men; eat, drank, 
and slept, and no doubt performed certain other actions, 
which grave doctors and physicians designate by the 
truly appropriate title of non-naturals. We call this ap- 
pellation truly appropriate; inasmuch as the technical 
term of non-naturals applies to the most natural events 
and acts of a man’s lite! 

If we were to form our opinion of the general charac- 
ter of Englishmen, from the political ravings of a Carpet 
Lor, and others of the state-tinkers of the Statesman, 
we should verily be tempted to believe, that our coun- 
trymen were besotted even to idolatry, that they were 
ambitious of “ worshipping the beast, and of wearing 
his mark on their forehead !” 

What a striking contrast to this infatuated zeal is fur- 
nished by the conduct of the inhabitants of the sea-begirt 
colony, to which Bonaparte is now transported! The 
alarm excited in the island of St. Helena, on the arrival of 
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this continental free-booter, sufficiently indicates the 
idea entertaized of their new guest. Justly apprehen- 
sive, that he would soon steal ail their poultry from them, 
they very wisely hastened to forestail his sreedy rapacity, 
by the immediate sale of ai/ their eggs, the price of which 
was instantly raised to a shilling a piece! With the 
same prudent foresight, and duly appreciating the cha- 
racter of the man, whose voracious swallow once gaped 
to gulp down the whole world, they raised the price of 
every other article of necessary consumption, full fifty 
per cent! If things continue at this rate, these good 
islanders will soon have reason to curse the arrival of Bo- 
naparte on their rocky shore; for, without plentiful sup- 
plies from this country, they must all starve in a very 
short time. 

The free-booter himself, we are told, made his descent 
at St. Helena, in a green coat, white waistcoat, and in 
light-coloured small-clothes. How often he unbuttoned 
them, whilst on board the Northumberland, the sagacious 
correspondent of the Statesman has omitted to inform us; 
but it is expressly mentioned, that on quitting the vessel, 
he held a telescope in his hand, and (what was truly 
marvellous in so great a man, and must infallibly excite 
the astonishment of all our readers) “ finding himself in a 
strunge place, he looked around him, tou view different 
objects! / !” 

Who but a Bonaparte could ever have achieved such 
wonders? But the chapter of marvels does not end here. 
A gentlemai, who sailed with him in the Northumber- 
land, and who burns with laudable zeal to transmit to 
the latest posterity the minutest actions of this great little 
man, has taken the trouble to minute down the following 
highly interesting particulars : 

“ I dined—he writes—four times with Bonaparte ; 
{what transcendent honor!) he gobbled down his dinner 
in about half an hour! (strange and wonderful news in- 
deed!) He played likewise at cards every night, went to 
bed early, and got up late !’—What important intelli- 
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vence! Whatexcellent materials for some future Tacitus ! 
What would a true philosopher say to all this? Would 
he not exclaim with the Roman epigrammatist— 

“¢ Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 

‘«* Et stultus labor est ineptidrum !” 








COMPLIMENTARY LINES 
To Mr. Water Scorr, on his sublime Poems. 


To the Editor of the Scourge. 

HIGHLY approving of the critique, contained in your last 
number, on WALTER Scott’s last poem, I send you a few lines 
attempted in his own style of versification, If they should ap- 
pear deserving of a corner in your miscellany, I shall feel high- 
ly flattered by their insertion, H. A. 

OFT have I tried, in wint’ry eve, 

The lingermmg hours to relieve 

With wine, with music, or with chat, 
Or books, that treat of this or that : 

So, Scorr! I once tried thee— 

I read thy Lay ; thy Marmion too, 

And then thy Fray of Waterloo; 

But soon found out, it would not do, 


Each hour I read, seem’d three / / / 








WHO's WHO? 
oR, 
THE RIVALS OF THE SUN, 
SiR, 

TuHrouguour the course of—-I will not say a long, 
but—a very active and checquered life, marked with 
strongly-contrasted vicissitudes of fortune, 1 have ever 
been a disciple of the school of the merry, laughing phi- 
losopher, Democritus, in preference to that of his gloomy, 
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weeping antagonist, Heraclitus. Judging of human life 
from my own experience, [ am of opinion that its miseries 
but too often more than counterbalance its joys. Hence 
itis my practice never to brood over those calamities, 
which are inseparable from our existence, andl am uni- 
formly inclined to encourage acheerful, in preference toa 
melancholy disposition and frame of mind. From the same 
principle, I frequently experience more pleasure from the 
perusal of the foolish and ridiculous lucubrations of a /umi- 
nous blockhead, (if 1 may beallowed the phrase) than from 
the studied, the profound, the elaborate and recondite re- 
searches of many a learned and deep-read writer, 

It is for this very reason, Mr. Editor, that for a num- 
ber of years I have been in the habit of reading the 
evening paper, pompously entitled the Sun. The in- 
corrigible cacoethes scribendi, which appears to have taken 
entire possession of the soul and whole mental faculties 
of one of its manufacturers, and which, like certain 
cutaneous distempers, seems not to admit of a radical and 
thorough cure, manifests itself in such an infinite variety 
of puns, quibbles, false witticisms, and puerile conceits, 
that the man, who can peruse them witha grave and 
serious countenance, must be possessed of a greater share 
of philosophy than falls to my lot. The quaint, silly 
things, inserted in the columns of the Sun, under the 
signature J, ‘T. (which I take to be theinitials for Joun 
T—yi—Rr, alias Trencuer Jack) are really of a nature 
to excite our utmost marvel; not more with respect to 
their number, than their folly and their childishness ! Many 
a good laugh do I owe to this self-same J. T. and 
though Mr. J. T. affects to pride himself principally 
on his professional merit as an oculist, and though I un- 
derstand, he still dubbs himself oculist to a monarch, who un- 
yortunately moves in utter darkness, I am firmly of opinion, 
that if he possesses any claim to public consideration and 
acknowledgment, it is far more on account of the good 
he has done, in working upox our risible propensities, and 
stimulating the motion of the diaphragm by his silliness, 
than by all his ophthalmic cures and experiments. 
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But to come to the point. It is now about four months, 
Mr. Editor, since I was induced to take a trip to Paris, 
by way of the Netherlands, from which I am only just 
returned. In Brussels, as well as in the French metro- 
polis, I had frequent opportunity of seeing several of our 
English journals: such as the Chronicle, the Post, the 
Times, and the Courier; but the Sun, the glorious, the 
vaunted Sun, to me, alas! was the same as totally eclips- 
ed! Repeatedly at the close of a sad and sorrowful day 
have I applied to Gatianani, of the English library 
Rue Vivienne, at Paris, in hopes of succeeding in get- 
ting a sight of this laughable evening paper, the perusal 
of which, ou so many occasions, has operated upon me 
the most salutary efiects, in driving away spleen and 
melancholy. But I might just as well have searched for 
the philosopher's stone. ‘‘ Lord bless you, Sir!”—quoth Mr. 
GALIGNANI—* we know nothing about an Evening Sun 
in this country. The Sun you are enquiring for 
bears, I should imagine, no small resemblance to a 
mill-horse—it never quits its beaten track, never moves 
out of its narrow and circumscribed circle ;’—then turn- 
ing round to a gentleman in the shop, who I afterwards 
Jearnt was an Englishman, and one of his best customers, 
Mr. GALiGNANI enquired, whether he could give me 
any directions where I might meet with a copy of this 
self-same Sun ? 

The gentleman accosted me very politely, and bowing 
most obsequiously observed: * How, my good Sir! can 
you expect that a paper should find its way to Paris, 
which is scarcely known even in London? a_ paper 
which, with the exception of the government offices, 

is not to be met with in one public-house in five hun- 
dred, nor in one coffee-house in twenty, in the metro- 
polis of Britain itself?” I felt the full weight and jus- 
tice of the remark, and retired, not without much confu- 
sion and embarrassment. 

On my return to London, my first care was to make 
arrangements with a newspaper-hawker to be regularly 
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supplied with the Sum. But, alas! I no longer derived 
the same benefit from that paper 1 liad been wont to do, 
and which, in fact, was my sole inducement for taking 
itin. The zest to me was entirely gone—ro more, or 
at least very few, of J. T.’s puns, forced witiicisms, and 
namby-pamby rhymes. I took it for granted that the 
great oculist had at last himself gor beenighied ; or in plain 
English, that the master-punster had paid the last debt to 
Nature, and parodying the words of the Danish prince, 
instead of * Alas! pour Yorick!” in the fullness of my 
heart, I exclaimed: ‘* Alas / poor Trencher-Jack /” I did 
not, however, so far lose sight of truth and propriety as 
to follow up the comparison, by apostrophizing him as 
** a fellow of most excellent fancy !” 

Impressed with this melancholy idea I was strolling 
down the Haymarket, when whom should I meet but the 
elegant Tuomas H***, once of Month/y Mirror cele- 
brity ? H*** and J are old friends. He has a wonderful 
memory; ’tis absolutely dry-salted, pickled, and preserved! 
Nothing is too vast for his comprehensive mind ; nothing 
too little or too trivial for his scrutinizing ken. After 
the first compliments: “* Well, H***,” quothI, “ how 
long is it since we have lost our poor friend Jack?” ‘* What 
friend? what Jack 2?” retorted H***—“* Why Jack of 
the Sun, to be sure: I understand he died during my 
late trip to Paris.” H*** stared at me with both his 
eyes, and a comical kind of stare he has too, as all his 
acquaintance can testify, when he affects to look know- 
ing ; or when asked a question which .he is at a loss to 
resolve. ‘ Why, really, my dear fellow, you amaze me! 
Our honest friend Jack was alive and kicking no longer 
ago than last night—and from what I saw of him, thinks 
as little of going to the other world at present as you or 
Ido. It was but yesterday I spoke to him.” ‘* Spoke 
with his ghost’ you mean,” interrupted 1; “ He cer- 
tainly must be dead, or we should infallibly trace him in 
the Sux. As the proverb justly observes, ‘* a workman 
is known, by his chips—so is Jack, by his puns /he must 
be dead, friend H*** ! depend upon it,” 
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At this speech H*** stared at me, even more comi- 
cally than before; “ Why, what an unbeliever you are |” 
quoth he, “ I repeat to you, I saw Jack but yesterday. 
I accompanied him behind the scenes of Drury-lane the- 
atre. You know Jack’s way. He is a legitimate de- 
scendant of the family of the Dangles, and always fas- 
tens upon some person of note and quality. No matter 
whether they speak to him or not; Jack still treads close 
upon their heels, and finding nobody notice him, why be 
very dexterously notices the first humble person that 
falls in his way. It so happened last night’’—continued 
my friend H***—*“ that two of the chorus-gir/s passed 
close to Jack. Jack bowed with all the suppleness of a 
true courtier, and tendering his hand to one of the dam- 
sels, with great solemnity whispered a word or two in 
her ear; and then, in a jouder tone of voice, began to 
ask the usual routine of questions about her health, con- 
cluding with a compliment, perfectly a da Jack, on her 
charms and beauty. The moment the damsel was out 
of hearing, I stepped up to Jack, and affecting utter ig- 
norance of the party, with whom he had been convers- 
ing, begged, if it was not an indiscreet question, tu be 
informed who the lady was ?’—Why between you and 
me’’—replied “ Jack—she is a young lady of great fortune, 
nearly allied to one of the first families in the kingdom. 
She is but lately come up to town from the North—I 
was introcuced to her the other day at the house of my 
worthy friend Sir George *****, She is a most charm- 
ing and accomplished girl, I assure you, and, (added 
Jack, with much significancy of look) you need not be 
surprized, if one of these days you see a pretty sonnet to 
this young beauty, in a certain print. You know my 
signature and mark, J. T.—Do you take, my dear fel- 
low ?” 

“ Respect for the company—continued H***, alone 
prevented me from bursting into a loud laugh, at this 
fresh proof of Jack’s modesty ; however I took an early 
opportunity of rallying him upon his extensive acquain- 
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tance in the fashionable world. For a long time Jack 
hoped to keep up the farce, and to carry it off witha 
high hand! But finding I was myself personally acquaint- 
ed with his pretended new importation from the North, he 
at once changed sides, and now laughing observed, that 
he had been all the while only joking with me; that he 
wished to quiz me a little. Hereupon shaking me most 
affectionately by the hand, he recollected that he had a 
particular appointment, and accordingly with a low and 
graceful bow—you know Jack’s manner, (mimicking him) 
wished mea very good night.” 

Not only the monkey-like grimace of Jack's bow, but 
the whole of his jeswitical manner, were so faithfully paro- 
died by my friend H* * *, that I could not help bursting 
myself into a loud laugh, at so correct a delineation. As 
soon as I had sufficiently recovered from my risible con- 
vulsion, (for such I may justly term it) H* * * thus ad- 
dressed me: “ From what I have now told you, you 
must be convinced that our honest friend Jack still 
vegetates in the land of the living; unless he has been 
in great haste to make a die of it since last night. 
However, as ocular proof is far more satisfactory than 
the most logical demonstration, 1 would advise you to 
convince yourself of the fact, by the evidence of your 
own senses. In going with Jack to the theatre last 
night, we encountered Mr.***. Jack immediately 
brushed up to bim; took him (as he does every body) 
most affectionately by the hand; promised to witness 
his performance this evening, puff him off in his paper, 


and dine with him to-morrow—Go therefore to the 


play to night, and take my word for it, Jack loves his 
trencher too well, not to be punctual to his appoint- 
ment.” 

Here H*** and I parted—I followed my friend’s 
advice, went to Drury-lane theatre, and sure enough there 
I beheld, perched in the critic’s chair, my honest friend 
Jack: or to describe him, as he appeared in his censorial 
capacity, the knight of the rueful countenance! Jack's 
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physiognomy, when he affects the man of taste, is truly 
and most sovereignly ridiculous. His lank, lanthorn-jaws 
hang down to a disproportionate length; his little, lack- 
lustre, purbliud eyes are scarcely visible; three deep 
ruts, vulgarly denominated wrinkles, intersect, at right 
angles, his ploughed forehead, descending from the sinciput 
to the bridge of the nose. Though the prince of ocudists, 
he never appears in public, much less at a play, without 
an eye-glass; ever and anon, he lifts up the whites of 
lis eyes; bows to the right and to the left, with an air of 
consequence, and (to sum up the whole of his attributes 
in two words,) exhibits in his manner and appearance, in 
every look, motion, and gesture, all the sagacity and pro- 
fundity of thought, which we admire in the bird, sacred 
and attached from time immemorial, to the goddess of 
Wisdom! 

That Jack actually still existed; that he still occupied 
a place among the living, after such clear and irrefragable 
proof as I this evening witnessed, it was impossible longer 
to doubt. But how to account forthe change which has 
latterly taken place in the complexion of his paper was, if 
possible, a still greater enigma. I resolved to satisfy my 
curiosity on this point, and to postpone no longer than to 
the following day my attempts to attain to a solution of 
this intricate problem. 

Accordingly Larose early the next morning, and enter- 
ing the Cannon coffee house, Chariug-cross, called for the 
file of the Sun. I was answered by the waiter, that I 
could not be accommodated in my demand for the file of 
the Sun, for the best ofall possible reasons, because they 
did not take in that paper. I next repaired to the Nazy 
coffee house, St. Martin’s-lane. The same demand, on 
my part; the same negative reply on that of the waiter. 
Still buoyed up with hopes I proceeded a little further 
up the Strand, and entered the Ozford coffee-house. 
Here I experienced a similar disappointment. The Sun, 
I was told, was a paper which no gentleman ever called* 





* Let us hope now, that this paper has got rid of the dead 
weight, which so long oppressed and sunk it down; new that 
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for, Still I did not suffer myself to be disheartened, but 
proceeded to the Army and Navy coffee house, Newcastle- 
street, facing the New Church in the Strand. Fresh dis- 
appointment! the Sux was a paper which nobody cared 
toread. ‘* What the devil! (thought I to myself,) can be 
the meaning of all this ? However, see the file of the Sun 
I will, if Leven go to Jericho in quest of it!” 

However I had no occasion to go so far. J knew that 
at the Chapter coffee house, Paternoster-row, they were in 
the habit of taking in not only all the London, but nearly 
the whole of the country journals. ‘To the Chapter, there- 
fore, I incontinently went, nor were my expectations 
frustrated. ‘The lead waiter, Isaac, (who, by the bye, isa 
remarkably civil fellow, and who, from his long residence 
in the house, may be considered asa kind of fixture to the 
establishiment,) on my first asking placed the file of the Sun 
before me. I fell to, without delay, and began to search 
for a clue to the strange alteration, which IL had latterly 
witnessed in the character and pretensions of that paper. 

After long and diligent research, I at length stumbled 
on the following double advertisement, inserted in the 
Sun of the 10th october last. I give a copy of them in 
the same order in which they appear in the paper, taking 
at the same time especial care to observe, even toa tittle, 
to an iota, every characteristic typographical mark and 
distinction. 

**To CORRESPONDENTS, 

«Mr. * Joun Tayuor, the Carer and the Restpent Pro- 

PRIETOR of the Sun, requests that his friends will address all 





the Editor is emancipated from all undue controul, and his 
hands free and unshackled ; let us hope, we say, that the Sun 
newspaper may shortly shive forth with native splendour, and 
prove itself deserving of the name it bears. Mr. JERDAN, to 
whom the sole and entire direction of the Sun is now adjudged, 
is a man of talent, and of modest, unassuming worth. 

* Mr. Jonn Tayuor’s advertisement is repeated three suc- 
cessive times, viz. October 10, 11, 12. Mr. Jerpan’s, on the 
other band, appeared only ONCE; to wit, October 10th. Are 
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communications to HIM ONLY, at this office; letters in general 
to be addressed as usual, to the Editor, Sun office, 112, Strand.” 


Immediately underneath is the following advertisement. 


“To CoRREsSPONDENTS, 
«< #,* All communications for the Sun newspaper must be 
addressed to the sole Editor, and part proprietor, WILLIAM 
JERDAN.”’ 


“ Well, thisis nota little singular! (thought I,) but 
let us go on, and push the enquiry to a satisfactory re- 
sult.” [turned over leaf after leaf, till at length I met 
witha paragraph which at once opened my eyes, and fully 
explained the whole mystery. The reader wiil find the 
article, to which L allude, in the third page of the Sun, of 
Friday, Nov. 24, where it is thus written, to wit. 


** JERDAN versus TAYLOR, 
‘¢ Berore His Honour, THE Vice-CHANCELLOR. 

‘‘Mr. Parker yesterday moved the court foran injunction to 
restrain the defendant, Mr. Tay or, from any interference in 
the conduct and management of the SuN pewspaper. It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff and defendant were proprietors of the 
newspaper in question, and that in the deed, creating the part- 
nership, the defendant had expressly covenanted, that the 
plaintiff should have the absolute controud over, and the sole 
direction of the newspaper. The plaintiff then, by his affidavit, 
stated various acts of interference, on the part of the defendant. 
His Honour immediately pronounced for an injunction.” 


Alas! poor JACK ! and is it come to this ? Are we 
then to be no longer amused with thy fooleries? Artthou 
then excluded from that profitable source of good dinners, 
which thou hadst opened to thyself by thy puns, thy epi- 
grams, thy sonnets, thy praise, and thy bespattering of 
performers, of artists, and of authers? Where wilt thou 
scrape thy trencher now? Will prologue-writing (which I 





we to infer from this, that the one, conscious of the justice of 
his cause, (as has since becn satisfactorily proved) did not con- 
ceive it necessary to “‘ multiply words,” and te substitute noise 
and clamour, in the place of argument and reason ? 
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see thou hast lately re-attempted—(and a rare attempt it 
is!) make good thy losses? Will the Thespian tribe 
longer look up to theeas an oracle ? or believe thee to bea 
wit, on thy mere épse-dizit? When, where, and through 
what channel wilt thou publish thy sublime lucubrations ° 
Wilt thou again regale aud astonish the town with a col- 
lection of thy insipid, harmless rhymes ? Will the sapient 
shrug of the shoulder, and the petit-maitre motion of the arm, 
persuade the world that thou art a man of genius? that 
thou possessest talent, asa writer? taste, asa critic of the 
fine and liberal arts? acumen, asa judge of literary merit 
and poetic worth? Alas,I greatly fear they will not! Sorry, 
unfeignedly sorry am I to afford thee so little encourage- 
ment, so little consolation, in thy misfortunes, my dear 


JACK !—but really I augur, with no small degree of 
pity and dread, that 


 Othello’s occupation’s gone !”” 
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The Merchant of Bruges. Altered from BeEauMoNnT and 
Fuetcuer’s Beggar's Bush. By the Honourable DovGuas 
KINNAIRD. 

Tus comedy of the Beggar's Bush ranks among the 
very best of Beaumont and Fletcher’s joint dramatic 
productions. It abounds in lively and varied incident; 
the different scenes naturally depend upon and spring 
out of each other with a felicity of invention, not to 
be looked for in the ephemeral theatrical abortions of 
the present day, and the plot, on the whole, is well ma- 
naged and duly connected, as well in its leading, as in 
its subordinate parts. It made its first appearance about 
the year 1647, and experienced a very favorable recep- 
tion. But the licentiousness of many of its passages, (a 
fauit, by the bye, less imputable to the authors of the 
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Strictures on the Merchant of Bruges. 61 


play, than to the taste and fashion of the age in which 
they flourished,) caused it to be long laid upon the shelf. 

In 1706, after having undergone considerable altera- 
tions, it was brought out by Henry Norris, the comedian, 
under the title of the Royal Merchant, and had a consi- 
derable run. ‘The veteran Thomas Hull, likewise mould- 
ed it into an opera, which was performed under the last 
mentioned title, at Covent Garden, in 1768. Since that 
period it has been consigned to merciless oblivion. 

For its reproduction, on the metropolitan boards, we are 
indebted tothe Hon. D. Kinnaird, of the new adminis- 
tration of Drury-lane theatre. Tle alterations, to which 
the Beggar’s Bush (now brought forward under the title 
of the Merchant of Bruges) lias been subjected, as well 
as the additions it has received, are not more conside- 
rable than judicious. ‘The ground-work and matter, on 
which this honourable gentleman has employed his pen, 
are in the main excellent; what the original play chiefly 
called for was the pruning knife, to divest it of those pru- 
riencies, which ill accord with the taste and manners of 
the present times. Mr. Kinnaird has wielded this knife 
with much judgment and address. He has not, a few 
instances excepted, in removing excrescences, lopped 
off sound and wholesome branches, and the new scious le 
has engrafted on the original, are of a description perfect- 
ly to blend and assimilate with the parent stock. 

But as we make it a rule neither to praise, nor cen- 
sure, upon mere assertion; as we exact no credit to 
our opinions, unless backed by competent evidence and 
proof, deduced from the work itself, which we presume 
to criticize, we shall now proceed to a regular compara- 
tive analysis, seriatim, act for act, and scene for scene, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s eriginal drama, and the altera- 
tions and additions made to it, by the Honourable Doug- 
las Kinnaird. 

The whole of the first scene of the first act reckons 
among the additions, and is introduced with great judgs 
ment. The representation of a public heuse, bearing the 
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62 The right heir. 


sign of the “ Roght Heir,” is a very happy idea, and fur- 
nishes an opportunity of putting the audience in posses- 
sion of so much of the story and plot of the play, as is 
necessary to render its progress intelligible. The con- 
versation between the peasants, (or *boors as they are 
here called) as well as the toast given by one of them, on 
the landlord's entering the room with a jug of beer, at 
once informs us of the expulsion of the legitimate Earl 
Florez, and the usurpation of his rights, his power, and 
dignity, by Wolfort. We are told, in two words, that 
Bruges aloue holds out against the tyrant, and that V an- 
dunke,the burgo-master or mayor of that rich trading city, 
is popular with every class of the inliabitants: for his 
health follows as the next toast to that of the Right-heir. 
Scene II. opens exactly as does the first scene of Beau- 

mont and Fleicher’s play, with the introduction of Hu- 
bert, disarmed and guarded, in the presence chamber of 
Wolfort. Here likewise Mr. Kinnaird has made some 
very judicious innovations. In the original Beggar's Bush 
we are left without any information, as to the means by 
which Hubert became possessed of such an important 
state secret, as the violent and murderous practices by 
which Wolfort had expelled the lawful authorities, and 
himself seized upon the Earldom of Flanders. In the 
Merchant of Bruges this mystery is most satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Wolfort biniself removes the veil, and furnishes 
us with an adequate clue. After upbraiding Hubert for 
abandoning a person who had always had his interests 
at heart; who never trusted or rewarded any one, but on 
Hubert’s own recommendation, he adds: 

** Nay wiat is more ’ve made myself your servant, 

** In making you the master of those secrets, 

‘© Which not the rack of conscience could draw from me ; 


** Nor I, when I ask’d mercy, trust my pray’rs with,” 





* The word oor, in the present acceptation of the term, is 
apt to convey a wrong idea to the mind. It is derived from 
the German word bawer, which literally signifies peasant, The 
latter is the appropriate designation. 
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This avowal, on the part of Wolfort, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the great importance he attaches to Hubert’s 
abrupt departure from his court, and at the same time jus- 
tifies the stratagem he puts in practice to retain him in his 
power, after lie shall have made him serve as a tool and 
cat’s-paw to his sanguinary desigus upon Gerrard, Florez, 
and the rest of their adherents. 

A little further on, Mr. Kinnaird is not equally felici- 
tous in his alterations. Knowing, as Hubert did, the 
certain peril to which he must inevitably be exposed, 
should he iall into the hands of Wolfori, some commen- 
surate reason ought to be assigned, why he knowingly 
runs that risk; why he voluntarily encounters such pe- 
rilous danger. This adequate reason is given us in the 
Beggar’s Bush. Passing from public grievances to his 
own private and immediate wrongs, Hubert thus addresses 
the usurper, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play : 


6 Gerrard's daughter, Jaculin, 


«‘ The hop’d-for partner of my lawful bed, 
‘© Your cruelty has frighten’d from mine arms, 


‘© And her I now was wand’ring, to recover.” 


In Mr. Kinnaird’s play, this latter line is wholly omitted, 
and this omission is the more to be regretted, as it causes 
Hubert to appear little better than an idiot, in endanger- 
ing his life, without any paramount motive; for nei- 
ther is the reader nor the spectator bound to supply the 
deficiencies of the author in bringing into action, and 
duly balancing against each other, cause and effect. 

Scene III. presents us with a view (and ably is it exe- 
cuted on the part of Mr, Greenwood, the artist,) of a 
leading street, or square of Bruges. Three merchants 
appear upon the stage, who are deeply engaged in com- 
mercial speculations with Goswin. Here, as honest, 
though perhaps unskilful critics, we must solicit the 
reader’s attention for a moment. Guswin, the supposed 
Merchant of Bruges, but as it afterwards turns out, the 
legitimate Earl of Flanders, is the most prominent por- 
trait in this dramatic picture. His character is drawn 











G4 Masterly dramatic portrait. 


ina masterly style. He is of noble mind ; liberal feeling ; 
romantic almost in bis virtues ; full of vigour, both phy- 
sical and moral ; generous, lofty, munificent, and princely: 
Whoever attempts to add, or alter any thing, in the de- 
lineation of such a character, ought to proceed with a 
very cautious, with a very wary hand. There are certain 
indefinable delicacies and graces, in the works of a great 
master, which it requires kindred excellence to feel and to 
appreciate. A common dauber, in retouching them, 
sweeps them away with relentless brush. Let us now 
apply this simile, with blunt, honest sincerity. It ap- 
pears, that the three merchants have been canvassing 
among themselves the commercial ascendancy of Goswin. 
The first merchant, astonished at what he hears of his 
extensive dealings, his vast credit, and successful specula- 
tions, exclaims in a tone of equal wonder and incredulity, 


“°Tis much, that you deliver of this Goswin !” 


to which the second merchant, in the compass of half a 
line, makes a reply, which not only confirms the truth of 
what he has already advanced, but greatly enhances the 
panegyric pronounced on Goswin. 

** But short of what I could.” 
This delicate climax, this master-touch, is entirely over- 
looked by the Hon. D. Kinnaird. 

Proceed we further ;—the same scene will furnish us 
with another instance, how easy a task it is to alter; but 
how difficult a one it is to add to, or to curtail a work of 
merit, without being gifted by nature with analogous and 
correspondent faculties and perceptions. We have already 
observed, that the character of Goswin borders upon the 
romantic of virtue. The owner of a ship and cargo from 
the Straits wishes to dispose of his merchandize to Goswin. 
They cannot well agree about the price; at last Goswin 
consents to become a purchaser, on condition that the 
ship-owner shall forego a prosecution he has instituted 
against a man, guilty ofa most heinous offence against all 
civilized society, against the invader of all the laws of 
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A gallant pirate. 65 


meum and tuum; in plain English, against a pirate! He 
promises to pay the money, to the last farthing, and 
down upon the nail. 


‘© You shall have your money, to a stiver, 
* And present payment.” 


So say Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Kinnaird has sub- 
stituted the word early for present, which would abrogate 
all the hasty proceedings, which ensue. 

Now all this, prima facie, would appear like “ com- 
pounding of felony,” and so it actually does, in Mr. Kin- 
naird’s Merchant of Bruges. But how delicately is this re- 
proach warded off by the authors of the Beggar’s Bush ? 
There we find that the pirate, who in Mr. Kinnaird’s 
play has no other merit than that of bravery, or, in other 
words, of fighting hard, (and so does many a pirate, many 
a smuggler—so have done many of those “ glorious heroes,” 
whose iron-hooped relics grace the banks of Execution 
Dock!) there, we find that this pirate is only so, in one 
single, solitary instance, and not by long, habitual practice. 
He is a man, who has been himself unjustly plundered; he 
is recognized as a faithful and trust-worthy subject by the 
state, to which he belongs, and therefore he has received 





—‘* letters of mart from this state, 
‘* For the recovery of such losses, as 
“* He had receiv’d in Spain,” 


’T was on the authority ofthese “ /etters of mart ;” *twas 
in execution of a competent warrant, that, in boarding a 
vessel, which he supposed to belong to Spain, finding 
himself disappointed in his hopes of a prize, he took, 
from the said vessel, “ three tuns of wine, some biscuit, and 
some beef.” Such is the offence of this alleged pirate, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play ; such the palliation of 
his offence, assigned by these able masters of the drama. 

Now, with all this guidance, with all these helps, how 
does Mr. Kinnaird conduct the defence of his pirate? A 
slight reference to the Merchant of Bruges, page 20, will 
answer this question. 
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66 Abershat® s Ghost: 


<< Since want of what he could not live without 
<¢ Compell'd him to the pirate-ac: he did, 
«<T pity his misfortunes.” 


Ghosts of Asevsnaw! and of Haynes! of Mannrin! 
and of Scuixperuanns! all ye, whose beached bones, 
(if still your bleached bones remain) ornament the g bbets 
of Hounslow Heath and Kennington Common ; or overtop 
the wheel, on which ye expired in tortures, in foreign 
Jands, sta‘t from) your dreary place of confinement, 
where’er that place may be; start “ deftly forth ;’ put in 
your pica, claim the same palliation of your robberies, 
and of your murders, which the Honourable Douglas Kin- 
naird allows to your brother-tef, your brother pirate ! 
Tell him ’twas want compelled you to rob and to murder. 
If you brek» into the room where slept, am imaginary se- 
curity, some opulent individual ; if you cut his throat, or 
plunged your poignard into bis heart, to get undisturbed 
possession of his wealth: 


“* 'Twas want, not inclination fore’d the door ; 
“© You found it incunvenient to be poor /” 


Act I. Scene I. 

Curtailed, with little iwaterial alteration, from Beau- 
mount and Fictcher—yet, even in the opening-speech we 
discover the irreconcileable difference between genuine, 
native talent, and the mere discipline of hacknied expe- 
rince. We lave already an:madverted on certain cha- 
racteristic touches, which evince the hand of a master, 
and which the most labourcd efforts of art, unassisted by 
genius, are incompetent to copy. Such is the quality as- 
signed to Higgen. During the interregnum whi b fol- 
lows the deat: of the late King of the Beggars, and the 
nominaiion of his successor, Higgen acts as orator to 
the nendicant crew. He appeais in the same Capacity, 
in Mr. Kinnaird’s altered play—but in the Beggar's Bush 
a stroug couirast 1s « xlubited between his preset and his 





* See Cowper’s Poems, 
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The crafty Beggar. G7 


former functions. ‘The post of orator to the groupe, 
after the death of their king, is assigued to tis seli-- ance 
man, who during the monarch’s lite persouated the part 
of dommerer ; that is to say, who pretended to be incapa- 
ble of uttering a single ariiculate sound, in cousequeuce 
of having had his tonguecut out. All this mighty change 
and revolution is announced in the Begvar’s Bush, iu little 
more than the compass of a single line! 


“‘ Higgen, your Orator, in this inter-regnum, 
** That whileom was your dommerer.”’ 


A common and superficial reader may pass over this 
passage, without discovering in it any particular trait; 
but all those, who possess the intuitive faculties of ge- 
nius, will be forcibiy struck with its beauty. It charac- 
terizes in a single sentence, that versatility of talent, (if 
we may honour with that term such a misapplication of 
Nature’s gifts) which often distinguishes the mendicant 
tribe, and is so frequently prostituted to the most ignoble 
and the worst of purposes. How easy a task would it 
have proved to a congenial mind to have preserved the 
beauty, which this contrasted situation exhibits ! 

Inthe Subsequent part of this scene, Mr. Kinnaird has 
displayed considerable judgment and address. We 
highly approve of the transposition, by which the en- 
trance of Hubert and Hemskirke on the stage precedes the 
appearance of Goswin, and his choice of Clause to succeed 
to the place of the defunct Beggar's King. If some ex- 
cellent passages, in Higgen’s congratulatory address to 
Clause on his election to the vacant throne, are omitted 
in Mr. Kinnaird’s play, this is not so much to be ascribed 
to the want of taste or judgment, on the part of the ho- 
nourable adapter, as to the want of room and the abso- 
lute necessity of abridgment. 

We proceed now to Scene II, which discovers Van- 
dunke, Hubert and Hemskrike, in the house of the former, 
burgomaster of the city of Bruges. The character of 
Vandunke, which in the original is drawn with great hu- 
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68 Unwelcome truths, or Hints to modern play-wrights. 


mour and strength of colouring, is indebted to Mr. Kine 
naird for many and weighty improvements. He is 
brought forward, by the latter gentleman, on various oc- 
casions, where we do not meet with him, in the original 
play, and there is a species of respectability and consis- 
tency attached to him, the merit of which rests with Mr. 
Kinnaird. But we cannot report so favourably of the is- 
sue of the altercation, at Vandunke’s house, between 
Goswin and Hempskirke, relative to the pretensions of the 
former to Gertrude. In the Beggar's Bush this dispute is 
followed up by a regular challenge, given by Hempskirke 
to Goswin ; the hour and place are appointed, with the 
express injunction, on the part of Hemskirke, that Goswin 
is to give him the meeting, without bringing a second 
with him. 

This challenge, with its detailed and minute arrange- 
ments, furnishes Hemskirke with the means and oppor- 
tunity of concerting his plan for causing his antagonist to 
be way-laid, and, but for the timely interposition of 
Clause, and his confederates, murdered. Of all this, not 
a syllable is mentioned in Mr. Kinnaird’splay. Hemskirke 
and Goswin mect, with the commencement of Act IIT. 
God knows how and why! They draw—a parcel of boors 
attack Goswin, without rhyme or reason, (as far as the 
reader is let into the secret,) and with equal want of cause 
and motive are assailed and driven off by Clause, with his 
troop of beggars. All this want of connection and due 
dependence of the several incidents of the plot, is in the 
true spirit and practice of the modern school. To huddle 
together a heterogeneous jumble of adventures, without 
the smallest concatenation, or ostensible rcference, is 
within the power and capacity of every scribbler—This 
mode of patching-up a drama has been too success- 
fully resorted to bya host of writers for the stage; such 
as Reynolds, Morton, Cherry, Pocock, Arnold, et hoc genus 
omne, whose names it would be not more superfluous than 
tedious to recapitulate. But to make the several leading 
mcidents mutually depend upon and reciprocally spring 
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out of each other; to preserve a due concatenation be- 
tween them from first to last, and to maintain a consistency 
of character and action throughout the whole progress of 
the piece, this is the exclusive prerogative of talent and 
of genius. This is the grand point and desideratum, which 
Horace insists upon, 


servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 





and what we shall in vain look for in the productions of 
that class of play-wrights, who manufacture their dramas 
from the desultory memoranda of their common-place 
book, and string together, like beads, the vapid bon-mots 
they pick up in taverns, or stale jests and puns, extracted 
from Joe Miller, and hastily hashed-up to serve the im- 
mediate occasion. 

Contrast with this vile, bungling modern practice and 
system of play-writing, the line of conduct pursued by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the present instance. After 
having arranged with Goswin the place and hour for their 
projected duel, Hemskirke goes in quest of accomplices to 
consummate his murderous design. A parcel of peasants, 
or boors, who have been juggled out of their money, by 
the gang of Beggars’ Bush, are left in the dumps at an 
alehouse, without money to pay their reckoning. In 
this critical moment, Hemskirke makes his appearance 
amongst them, regales them plentifully with liquor, and 
then hires them, fora bribe of twenty pounds, to way- 
lay and seize upon his adversary, Geswin. 


“* If he resist, down with him, have no mercy.” 


Here then the sudden attack made upon Goswin by the 
boors, is satisfactorily accounted for.—Here likewise we 
have a competent clue for the no less sudden appearance 
of Clause, with his confederates, who in their turn drive 
off the boors and rescue Goswin. In the Beggars’ Bush, 
Gerrard, alias Clause, is present in the alehouse, when 
Hemskirke engages the peasants to fall upon Goswin. He 
expressly questions Hemskirke on the subject, who in 
reply informs him : 
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A running fight. 


‘« This day, upon a sure appointment, 
«‘ He meets me a mile hence, by the chace-side, 
** Under the row of oaks.” 


Thus Clause is putin possession of every necessary in- 
telligence, to frustvaie the murderous machinations of 
Hemskirke, and the means he employs to do so are natural, 
and such as spring out of the very circumstances of the 
case. 

But in the Merchant of Bruges no preparation is made 
for all this. ‘T'he spectator has not the most distant idea 
of any encounter between Hemskirke and Goswin, if we 
except a solitary passige in Goswin's soliloquy ou entering 
the wood, with which the third act of Mr. Kinnaird’s 
play commences, and which said soliloquy, for want of 
the previous disclosure made by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
is absolutely incomprehensible. After lamenting his 
misfortunes, and apparently inevitable insolvency, owing 
to the non-arrival of his richly-freighted vessels, Goswin 
thus continues : 


«* To-morrow, with the sun-set, sets my credit : 

** To prison now! Well, yet there’s this hope left me, 
*‘ J may sink fairly under this day’s venture. 

‘© And so to-morrow’s cross’d, and all its curses, 

‘“* This is the place his challenge call’d me to.” 


All this is perfect gibberish, alike to the reader and the 
spectator of Mr. Kinnaird’s play. Nota syllable has been 
mentioned about any duel,between Goswin and Hemskirke, 
or any other man. How then are we to interpret “ this 
day's venture?” how to construe the words: “this is the 


place his challenge call’d me to?” “ Unless the reader pos- 


sess the gift of witchcraft, all this is unintelligible, down- 
right nonsense. 

Be that, however, as it may, the work goes on merrily. 
Hemskirke, Goswin, the boors and the beggars all ‘fall to, 


** pell-mell, higgledy piggledy,” and at last, when this scene 


of riot and.confusion is put a stop to by the defeat of the 
boors, Clause, or “Gerrard—({call him which you please) 
tells the rescued merchant— 
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The case of difficulty, or cutting the Gordian Knot. 


—<‘* Heaven led my wand’ring steps 
‘¢ To where couceal'd IT heard you coward knave 
«« Tutor his ruffan band to thy undoing.” 

This, it must candidly be avowed, is a most happy and 
dexterous mode of solving difficulties! This is cutting 
the Gordian knot, wit a vengeance ! 

The remainder of the scene, with the exception of 
some discourse between Goswin and the merchants, with 
whom he has important dealings, relative to the non- 
arrival of his freiguts, adheres pretty faithfully to the ori- 
ginal. 

Scene LIL. is entirely due to Mr. Kinnaird, and it has 
the merit of exbibting in very glowing colours the 
warmth of Gertrude’s atlection to Goswin, as well as the 
distracted state of the merciuant’s mind, m consequence 
of the heavy pecuniary embarrassments under which he 
labours, and from which, to all appearance, it is impos- 
sible for him to extricate Limself. He has, however, 
still the conscious satisfaction of knowing that, in the 
midst of ail his misfortunes, he bas no crime to reproach 
himself with, and this consoling reflection gives him 
strength and courage to bear up against the torrent of un- 
merited adversity. This scene does Mr. Kinnaird great 
credit. 

Act lV. opens as in the original play, and the first 
scene exhibits curtailment rather than any material alte- 
ration. Scene [I]. partakes much of the same character, 
only that, in compliance with the depraved taste of the 
town, asong is lugged in, waich might better have been 
omitted, and given to Jaculin. It is of that harmless 
description which defies criticism, though Mr. Kinnaird 
(to judge from the note which follows the Address,) 
seems to think himself under great obligation for it to 
the author, J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. The interest of Scene 
Itl. is considerably heightened and improved by the pre- 
sence of Vandunke, in the interview between Goswin and 
his hard-hearted creditors. The taunts thrown out by 
this honest burgomaster, on the unfeeling severity of 
these worshippers of Mammon towards Goswin, 
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72 Many things full out between the cup and the lip. 


they imagine him to be insolvent, and then their base ser- 
vility and obsequious fawning, when they find that he 
has recovered from the blow which threatened to ruin 
him, and is now able to discharge all their demands, are 
truly biting, and produce their full effect. 

Scene IV. which constitutes the continuation of Scene 
Ill. of the original play, differs from the same, in its 
abridged length, rather than in any material alterations 
and additions. Scene V. (Scene IV. of the original) is 
prefaced by the entrance of Goswin with a paper iu his 
hand, which it appears is a Jetter from Clause, alias 
Gerrard, enjoining him, * on the forfeit of his word,” to 
give him the meeting at his own house. Clause now 
makes his appearance, and the interview between him 
and the merchant follows nearly the same train as in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. A few touches, however, are 
added by Mr. Kinnaird, which are perfectly in unison 
with the scene, and tend to heighten the effect of Gos- 
win’s mysterious departure, at the very moment, when all 
the necessary arrangements are made for the celebration 
of his marriage with Gertrude. ‘The concluding sentence 
of Goswin’s speech ; 

«1 know not why ; 

‘* But to obey this man to me seems now 

** As payment of some great religious debt, 

** Nature stands bound for,” 
is, with some trifling alteration, very happily transposed 
from the second scene of the fifth act of the original play, 
and made with great propriety to terminate the fourth 
act of the Merchant of Bruges. 

Act V. presents us with little scope for criticism. 
The march and progress, as well as the final denouement, 
are precisely the same as in the original. Only Ferret and 
Ginkes, who, in the Beggar’s Bush, are two gentlemen in 
disguise, appertaining to the court and party of Gerrard 
(the former Lord Arnold of Benthuisen; the latter Lord 
Costin) are here introduced as legitimate members of the 
mendicant crew. The character of the blunt, honest, and 


indignant Vandunke is well maintained, and the disap- 
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pointment he manifests, at what to him appears the mis- 
taken lenityof Florez, in pardoning the traitors Wolfort 
and Hemskirke, perfectly consistent. 





‘¢ A noble prince ! 
‘* And yet I’d feign some one were hang’d ! 

Florez, however, true to the noble-minded sentiments, 
and magnanimity of couduct, which so strongly tiiustrate 
his character, disclaims all idea of vengeance, and closes 
the play with a speech, which it would highly honour 
and become all those august personages who are invested 
with sovereign authority, to put in practice. 

‘*« Be it our care to prove unto the world 
‘‘ Our better title o’er usurped favour, 
‘Jy how far we shall use it for the good 


‘* Ev’n of the meanest subject in our state,’ 


From this succinct analysis of the play of the Merchant 
of Bruges, in its altered form, the reader will be enabled to 
form an estimate of its comparative merit, with reference 
to the original. ‘Taken in the aggregate, Mr. Kinnaird 
appears to us to have rendered an acceptable service to 
the lovers of legitimate drama, in restoring to the stage 
a comedy infinitely superior, in every essential requisite 


of plot, humour, and sprightly incident, to any of the 
vile trash from the manufactory of ****; ****; ****, 
and Co. which to the disgrace of our national stage have 
so long out-raged all perception of taste, propriety, and 
intellectual beauty. 

Under this impression it is with almost invincible re- 
luctance, that we suffer our eyes to glance ona few oc- 
casional defects and inadvertencies of style, from which 
itis impossiblé, with candour, to exonerate Mr. Kinnaird, 
But too frequently, the laws of metre and versification 
are totally disregarded, numerous instances of which 
might easily be adduced, but that, as already stated, we 
do not wish to scrutinize the detail with too minute and 
rigorous an eye. That we may not however be accused 
of forfeiting the pledge we gave in the commencement of 


our present strictures, and of dealing in ipse dirits, instead 
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74 Panegyric on the King of the Beggars. 


of proof, we shall instance two or three, by way of 
sample. 

In the introductory scene, furnished by Mr. Kinnaird 
himself, page 10, Higgen thus panegyrizes the deceased 
mendicant monarch: 

** His was a gold and silver reign ; he, tyrant-like”’ 


What reader of candour and discernment will deny, 
that from the construction of this line, he expects to hear 
of sundry acts of despotism and arbitrary rule, commit- 
ted by the late King of the Beggars? How easily might 
this misconception have been obviated! By the following 
slight alteration, 

‘¢ His was a gold and silver reign—he never 
«« Did, likea tyrant, force away your hens, 
“© And bacon!” &c. 

Mr. Kinnaird would have effectually removed all ob- 
jection and liability of mistake. 

Page 15, affords a striking disregard of metre: 

“Pass not these untruths on me.” 


Here the quantity requires that the accent should fall 
on the first syllable of the word untruths, which is contra- 
ry to the accredited pronunciation. Had Mr. Kinnaird 
been content to copy the original, he would not have fal- 
len into this error. In the Beggar's Bush the line runs 
thus, 


** Pass not these gross untruths on me,”’ 


Here the metre is strictly just 
In the same page, a little lower down, we read. 


‘“« By your own followers, who being suborn’d.” 


Here again the accent falls on the wrong syllable— 
This error might be rectified with the greatest 


** By your own followers, who by you suborn’d.” 


But we refrain from multiplying proofs—and shall 
therefore content ourselves with one quotation more, 
where the construction is so extremely loose and vague, 
that the reader’s own sagacity is absolutely put in requisi- 
tion, to supply and make good the deficiency. Expatiat- 
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Nonsensical addresses. 15 


ing with all the warmth of an impassioned lover, on the 
charms and graces of his intended bride, Goswzn thus 
addresses Clause, page 68, 





—*‘* She is such a wonder 
‘< For beauty and fair virtue, Europe has not ’’— 


What, inthe name of goodness! is it that Europe has 
not? The sense naturally leads us to suppose, that 
Goswin must have meant, that Europe had not her parallel 
—but this meaning is not expressed. In the original 
play the passage is sufficiently clear and explicit. 


“© O Clause ; she’s such a wonder !—such a mirro1 
** For beauty and fair virtue, Europe has not.”’ 


But we will not further pursue this unpleasant theme 
of animadversion and enquiry. 

Prefixed to the Merchant of Bruges isa very vapid 
address, (why not call it prologue?) possessing the triple 
character of bombast, namby-pamby, and nonsense. One 
moment it descends to the level of the veriest prose, and 
then again towers into the regions of rhodomontude, till 
it utterly loses sight of commonsense. After a great 
deal of high-flown rant, in which the author vaunts much 
of the yoke of our master-speech, and compliments our 
sages and our poets—suddenly he changes from the first 
to the second person plural, and predicts that your wide 
dominion will last to the ‘* farthest age, the latest hour,” 
in “ Shakspeare’s power.” To whom is the author on 
this occasion addressing himself ? 

We next meet with some truly chaste and classical 
rhymes, which might, without derogation or fear of shame, 
be placed in the scale of comparison with the verses, 
which but this very day were handed to us of the Morn- 
ing Bell-ringer and Steeple-keeper of St. Dunstan’s church, 


————* This living organ of the age 

* Demands your care, demands your patronage !”’ 
** Your patronage, since Wisdom’s accent falls 

** Lifeless, that echoes but to silent walls.” 


These lines might easily be improved, and rendered at 
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Thalia at sea. 


once correct and intelligible, by the following slight aite- 
ration. 

————** Since Wisdom’s accent falls 

* Lifeless, if echoed but to silent walls.” 

In the following couplet Thalia, the comic Muse, 
seems to have taken a trip to sea, and makes a trial of het 
uantical skill on ship-beard. 

** In vain Thalia, at her idle helm 
** Rules undisputed ” 

In all probability, the author had in his “ mind's eye,” 
the late theatrical exhibition produced at Covent-Garden, 
and very poetically places Thalia at the helm of the large 
unwieldy vessel, brought forward in the concluding scene 
of the melo-drama of Jean du Bart. 

Now comes the very c/zmax of poetic justice and con- 


sistency! In the address or prologue tothe Merchant of 


Bruges, the author takes occasion to eulogize almost ali 
the dramatic writers of the British stage, who possess 
any claim to celebrity, particularly those of ancient date. 
But by a singular oversight the name of Beaumont, one 
of the joint writers of the drama, of which Mr. Kinnaird’s 
play professes to be merely an alteration, is not so much 
as mentioned! This prosing address is most prosingly 
recited by Mr. Pope. 

The epilogue, by the same pen, is chiefly distinguished 
fora certain degree of flippancy, which, in the charac- 
teristic pert, and flippant delivery of Mr. Harley, tells 
tolerably well, and at all events has this advantage over 
the prologue, that it not only does not appear tedious, 
but even causes our muscles to relax into asmile. The 
author of the address and epilogue, we are informed by 
Mr. Kinnaird, is J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. a gentleman known 
in the literary world, by his Travels in Albania. But if 
he has reaped no other trait from his peregrinations than 
what he seems to have culled from the Parnassian Mount, 
and the Muses’ Well, we are sorry to observe, that he 
appears to have travelled to very little purpose. 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





DRURY LANE. 

A spirit of rivalship and competition, manifesting itself in 
the production of novelties, seem to prevail between the two 
theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, from which the 
public may confidently look forward, if not to much actual and 
genaine inprovement, at least to much variety of entertain: 
ment. At Drury Lane, Tobin’s sprightly comedy of the Honey 
Moon furnished an opportunity on Tuesday, December 5th, of 
exhibiting Mr. Kean in a new character, that of the Duke 
Aranza. The origmal representative of this part is Mr. Ellis- 
ton, and this gentleman’s excellence in the delineation of it, 
will not easily be questioned by any competent judge of 
theatrical merit. To say that he is far superior in this charac- 
ter to Mr. Kean, is certainly not dealing in exaggeration. Our 
opinion of Mr. Kean’s talent for genteel comedy ill accords with 
the extravagant encomiums, which it is now become the fashion 
and, (if we may be allowed the phrase) the ‘‘ order of the day,”’ 
to lavish upon every performance of this modern idol of the 
stage. We will not so far run into the opposite extreme as to 
countenance, much less adopt the severe animadversions w 
have heard passed upon his attempts in this line, and ip which 
he is represented as the ‘* Caliban of genteel Comedy /”’ But 
we certainly cannot in candour disguise, that the whole of his 
style and manner exhibits a strong and marked contrast to the 
character he personates. The Duke in the Honey Moon, is a 
polished gentleman ; in Mr. Kean’s representation, he ts a coarse, 
ferocious, ungraceful, unmannerly brute. He is Richard the 
Third, under a different name, and in different circumstances. 
The only part in which he pleased us was in the dance. 

Oxberry’s Lampedo is irresistibly ludicrous—the same may 
be said of Mr. Knight’s Lopez. But why the part of Jacques 
should be assigned to Mr. Penley, whilst the company boasts 
an actor like Munden, we must candidly confess ourselves at a 
loss to account for. Mrs. Davidson sustained the character of 
the haughty and ambitious Juliana with much appropriate 
spirit and effect. Miss Kelly appears to great advantage in the 
sprightly part of Volante. 

Thursday, December 7th—King Richard the Third—My 
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Spouse and I,—A new Musical Farce, in two acts, under the 
latter title, was this evening performed, for the first time. Itis 
the production of Mr. Charles Dibdin, brother to the manager 


_—Its plot has been so amply detailed in all the public prints, 


that scarcely any reader, whose attention is directed to theatri- 
cals, can be supposed to be a stranger to its pretensions. Suf- 
fice it therefore to observe, that the farce of My Spouse and I 
abounds in bustle and in incident, a circumstance which, inde- 
pendent of its musical attractions, sufficiently accounts for the 
favorable reception it has experienced. Harley’s Frisk, and Ox- 
berry’s Paddock, deservedly rank amongst its principal recom- 
mendations, and Miss Kelly’s Harriet, under the assumed name 
of Harry, in male attire, greatly contributed by her excellent 
performance to the success of the piece. 

Thursday, December 14th.—The Merchant of Bruges ; or 
Beggar’s Bush.—My Spouse and I. To the Honorable Douglas 
Kinnaird, of the new administration of the theatre, the public 
is indebted for the reproduction, with such alteration as the 
altered taste and manvers of the times rendered indispensable, 
of one of the best and sprightliest comedies of the old schoo]— 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s admirable drama of the Beggar's 
Bush. Having entered into sucha detailed analysis of the 
claims of this play, in our Literary Review, it becomes tetally 
superfluous to canvass its inherent claims, in the present in- 
stance. We shall therefore only briefly observe, that the 
Merchant of Bruges, in our humble estimation, furnishes an 
additional proof of Mr. Kean’s total incompetency and unfitness 
for the walk of genteel and sentimental comedy. His Goswin 
(like his Duke, in the Honey-Moon,) is the very reverse of the 
character he pretends to delineate. It is absolutely Richard 
the Third, making the necessary allowance for the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which he is placed, and the different 


garb in which he makes his appearance. He has not the re- 
motest idea of grace or polished action. 





























COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday, November 27th— What’s a Man of Fashion ?” 
Cymon—The new comic piece, in two acts, produced under 
the former title, for the first time this evening, is from the 
prolific pen of Mr. Reynolds. This to the theatrical reader 
will be sufficient information, and will at once furnish him with 
a competent clue to appreciate its merits. Like all the pro- 
ductions of this writer, it abounds in extravagance, in forced 
and unnatural incidents, and a most perverse and heterogeneous 
jumble of discordant interests, and irreconcileable incongruity 
of character. A dotard of an uncle leaves a fortune of fifty 
thousand pounds to his niece Emily, (Miss Matthews,) on con- 
dition that within atwelvemonth she shall espouse a hushand, 
and that husband, be it well understood, to be a man of fashion. 
A designing woman, Mrs. Straightlace, to wom Emily’s fortune 
is to revert, in case she suffers the twelvemonth to elapse, with- 
out taking to herself a fashionable husband, forms the project, 
in concert witha knavish lawyer, to put it out of this young 
lady’s power to comply with the injunctions of her uncle’s will. 
For this purpose, she keeps Emi/y in a state of seclusion—but 
a certain ci-devant beau and admirer of this self-same Mrs. 
Straightlace, an Admiral Project, drops, as it were, from the 
moon, delivers Emily from her confinement ; and very gallant- 
ly accompanies her to the neighbouring town. Here she forms 
acquaintance with young Project, nephew to the admiral, a 
gay lively spark, who is made to affect the man of fushiom, and 
at length, according to the regular course and routine of clra- 
mas of this description, espouses the heiress. Such are the crude 
and multifarious ingredients of a drama, which in the short 
compass of two acts—thanks to the dashing Muse of Mr. Rey- 
nolds!—are made to amalgamate and harmonize with each 
other, although in the eye of plain common-sense, they have 
not the remotest consanguinity or assimilation. In the present 
day, it is with the drama as with religion—the more preposter- 
ous and absolutely insane the doctrines you broach, the more 
may you reckon upon followers, admirers, and converts. Mr. 
Reynolds, to his no small personal gain and advantage, has had 
but too many opportunities of experimental conviction of the 
truth of this remark. 

Saturday, December 2d.—The Orphan—What's a Man of 
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Fashion *?—Otway’s truly moving, though at the s»me time 11 
cannot be disguised, licentious tragedy of the Orphun, or the 
Unhappy Marriage, brought forward this evening Miss O'Neill 
in the character of Monimia. To enlarge upon the excellency 
of her performance, in this part, would only be to ring the 
changes on a topic, which has been so frequently discussed and 
so universally adinitted. Her delineation of the character was 
exquisite. The play itself has undergoue cousiderable altera- 
tions, suggested by the more chastened taste of the present 
day; but still it remains highly objectionable, in a moral light. 
Mr. Young’s Chamont was a highly spirited performance 
—Castilio found a representative in Mr, C. Kemble, and 
Polydore, in Mr. Conway. Of the latter we shall say nothing; 
of the former justice compels us to observe, that it was greatly 
over-charged. 

Thursday, December 12th. Smiles and Tears ; or, the Wi- 
dow’s Stratagem. A rare jumble of discordant heterogeneous 
matter worked up intoa five act comedy, in which maniacs 
and deluded damsels—gay seducers and credulous maids ; 
crafty widows aod amorous gentlemen—in a word, in which 
the most opposite contrarieties in nature are blended and mixed 
together. Here we are presented with a double plot, the Tears 
are furnished by the seduced daughter and her insane father ; 
the Smiles by the buxom widow and her antagonist in a law suit. 
The repentant rake marries the girl he has seduced—the fa- 
ther recovers his senses; the widow espouses the man with 
whom she has been at law, and all is supposed to end very com- 
fortably and to mutual satisfaction. 

The circumstance which principally renders this play euti- 
tled to notice is, the return of Mrs. C. Keinble to the metropoli- 
tan stage, from which she has been so long a regretted absentee, 
and of which she is such a distinguished ornament. 





Priat.d by Jones and Co. No.5, Newgate-street, London. 
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